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Notes. 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI’S SERMON TO THE 
BIRDS. 
In these days, when so many people complain of 
sermons being too long and too dry, the discourse, 
which, according to the legend, St. Francis ad- 


dressed to the birds of the air, may both interest | 


many of your readers, and serve at the same time 
as the model sermon. 


As St. Antony of Padua’s sermon to the fishes | 


appeared in “ N. & Q.” (3™ S. iv. 331), I should 
be glad if a corner could be found for the follow- 
ing. LIregret not being able to give the original 
Italian ; but I believe the translation may be re- 
lied upon as correct. It is taken from the Fio- 
retti di S. Francesco; a translation of which has 
lately appeared, entitled The Little Flowers of St. 
Francis of Assisi (London: Burns & Lambert). 
This is the sermon delivered by St. Francis on one 
occasion, when he saw a number of birds in a field 
by the wayside, while all of a sudden those which 
were on the trees came round him, and listened 
with great attention as he preached to them. 
And these were the words the saint addressed to 
them : — 

“ Dear little Sisters the Birds: You owe much to God 
your Creator, and ought to sing His praises at all times 


and in all places, because He has 


the air to fly about in. And though you neither spin nor 


sew, He has given you a two-fold and a three-fold cloth- | 


ing for yourselves, and for your offspring ; and he sent two 


given you liberty and | 


of your species into the ark with Noah, that you might 
| not be lost to the world; besides which He feeds you, 
though you neither sow nor reap. 

“ He has also given you fountains and rivers to quench 
your thirst; mountains and valleys in which to take 
refuge; and trees in which to build your nests; so that 
your Creator loves you much, having thus favoured you 
with such bounties. Beware, then, my little Sisters, of 
the sin of Ingratitude, and study always to praise the 


| Lord.” 


ingstone of Westquarter, J6.— Appallina — Baird : Ogilvie | 


The legend adds — 

“ That, as St. Francis said these words, all the birds 
began to open their beaks—to stretch their necks—to flap 
their wings—to bow their heads to the ground—and by 
their motions and songs, endeavoured to manifest their 
joy to the saint, who rejoiced with them, and was charmed 
with their beautiful variety, their attention, and fami- 
liarity.”—Chap. xvi. p. 41. 

Ribadeneyra, in his Flos Sanctorum (ed. Madrid, 
1604, p. 826—Vida del Serafico Padre San Fran- 
cisco), represents the saint as delivering a much 
shorter sermon to the birds, than the one already 
mentioned as translated from the Italian. I quote 
the Spanish : — 

“Yendo & predicar, halld en el camino gran multitud 
de aves, de diferentes generos y colores, que estaban can- 
tando: y se fue a ellas, y comencgd & predicar, y a dezir: 
Hermanas mias aves, mucho deveis alabar a yuestro 
Criador, porque os vistid de plumas, y did alas para bolar, 
y un aire puro en que espaciaros, y sin ningun cuydado 
vuestro, ni solicitud, os mantiene y conserva.” 

Perhaps your correspondent F. C. H. will kindly 
inform us, if the sermon of St. Francis is given at 
length in the — 

“ Flos Sanctorum : Historias das Vidas e Obras insignes 
dos Santos. Pelo Padre Diogo do Rosario da ordem dos 
Pregadores. Em Lisboa, 1620.” 


It was from this work that F. C. H. translated 
St. Antony of Padua’s Sermon to the Fishes. 


J. Darron. 
Norwich. 


ONE OF COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT’S 
ANCESTORS IDENTIFIED.* 

In a recent number of “N. & Q.” I ventured 
to offer a few remarks on a French apology for 
Mary, Queen of Scots. On the present occasion 
I would draw the reader’s notice to another 
volume, likewise of French extraction, and relat- 
ing to Scotland. The sole difference is that to- 
day I purpose dealing with an original produc- 
tion, with the narrative of a man who took an 
active part in the events he describes. The book 
itself, therefore, cannot claim the merit of novelty, 
nor is it of an inédit character; but it has become 
so scarce that a reprint of it will certainly rejoice 
the heart of all those who take any interest in 
the history of the sixteenth century, and the nu- 
merous collections of autobiographies and memoirs 


* Histoire de la Guerre d’ Escosse, par Jean de Beaugué, 
gentilhomme Frangais, avec un avant-propos par le Comte 
de Montalembert. Paris: A. Aubry, 12° 
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which time has handed down to us on the political | would have dreamt of meeting an ancestor of the 


and religious events of that stirring epoch, can 


gifted champion of freedom in the frére darmes 


scarcely boast of any item superior in point of | of the chronicler Jean de Beaugué. 


interest to the volume about which I am now 
making a note. 

The catalogue of M. David Laing contains the 
mention of a small octavo volume of xxxi.—128 
pages entitle4— 

“The History of the Campagnes 1548 and 1549. Being 
an exact account of the martial expeditions performed in 
those days by the Scots and French on the one side, and 
by the English and their foreign auxiliaries on the other. 
Done in French, under the title of the Scots War, &c. 
By Monsieur Beague,a French gentleman. Printed at 
Paris in the year 1556. With an introductory preface by 
the translator. Printed in the year m.p.cc.vu1.” 

The disfigured name, Beague, to any one im- 
perfectly acquainted with such matters, would be 
somewhat puzzling. Let us turn to the edition of 
the French text, published more than thirty years 
ago for the Maitland Club,—we find it correctly 
given. On the title-page of that reprint, the gal- 
ant captain's chronicle is described as—Histvire 
de la guerre d E'cosse pendant les campagnes de 
1548 et 1549, par Jean de Beaugué. To complete 
these bibliographical indications I may just say, 
that the first edition, inscribed by the author to 
Monseigneur Messire Frangois de Montmorency, 
and printed for Gilles Corrozet, appeared in 1556 
at Paris, small 12° of 119 pages. 

If it is difficult to guess that Beague means 
Beaugué, the identification of d’Essé with the 
family cognomen of Montalembert is still more 
perplexing on account of the habit which has 


universally prevailed of distinguishing persons of | 


noble extraction by the name of some estate, baro- 
nial residence, or other property. “ How,” says 
the preface to La Guerre d Escosse, “ how can any 
one guess that the warrior who forms the subject 
of this book was called Montalembert, as his an- 
cestors had been for the space of four hundred 

ears, when we see him designed as M. de Dessé 
in @ volume published so shortly after his death ?” 
It seems almost as if contemporary writers had, 
on this point, striven to make obscurity doubly 
and irretrievably obscure. Brantéme styles him 
both as d Esse and as d’Osse; Rabelais speaks of 
Dessay. Ina letter quoted by M. Alex. Teulet, 
Papiers dE’ tat relatifs a UHistoire d E’cosse au 
XVI* Siécle, we find the name corrupted into 
D’Ercey. Finally, the anonymous author of the 
Diurnall of remarkable Oceurrents in Scotland, gives 
us an account of Monsieur Dosie’s arrival in that 
country. 


It is quite certain that on public deeds, family | 


pepers, official and other correspondence, our 
ero signed uniformily André de Montalembert ; 
but, against this positive evidence, habit, however 
confusing, has prevailed; and we may lay down 
as a fact that until the printing of the very elegant 
volume I am now noticing, very few persons 


André de Montalembert was, moreover, a per- 
| sonage of whom any family might be proud. From 
| the excellent avant-propos which his descendant 
| has composed as a monument to the memory of a 
| great and good man, we find that he served his 
country and his king with the utmost zeal on the 
field of battle ; he took a conspicuous part in the 
wars against the English, and he commanded the 
expedition sent by Henry II. of France to Scot- 
land at the request of Mary de Guise in 1548. 

M. Aubry’s edition of Jean de Beaugué’s work 
contains, besides Count de Montalembert’s bio- 
graphical preface, a verbatim reprint of Corrozet's 
text, an appendix of illustrative documents, a por- 
trait of M. d’Essé, and two fac-similes. 

Gustave Massoy. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


INDO-MAHOMEDAN FOLK LORE. 


Serpents.—Mahomedan women avoid using the 
word sanp (snake) at night for fear of being 
| bitten by the reptile. When they have occasion 
to speak of a snake after dark, they employ the 
| word russee (a rope). This is similar to the 
| Swedish superstition which prompts women and 
| children to bestow altered names on certain 
| animals, such as Blue-foot on the fox, Grey-foot 
| on the wolf, Old Man on the bear, &c., to avert 
their ill-will. 

Night Birds.—The Burree-Churree, a night 
bird, preys upon dead bodies. Should a drop of 
the blood of a corpse or any part of it fall from 
this bird's beak on a human being, he will die at 
the end of forty days. An owl sitting on the house- 
top forebodes calamity to its inmates. 

Fishes used to be considered unlawful food, as 
the name of Alah frequently could not be pro- 
| nounced over them before they died. To remedy 
this, Mahomed, blessing a knife, cast it into the sea, 
whereby all the fish were blessed, and had their 
throats cut before they were brought on shore. 
The large openings behind the gills are the wounds 
thus miraculously made without killing the fish. 

The Elephant.—At the creation, the elephant 
was warned by sherja (the lion) that a being 
called adme (literally a man in Hindee) would be 
created who might subdue and make use of him 
to ride upon. The roc warned the elephant that 
a small insect, the ant, might creep into his ear, 
and sting him to death. The elephant, neglecting 
one of the warnings, was subdued by man, and 
in his grief thereat, he may occasionally be seen 
throwing dust over his head. To avoid the rest 
of the prediction he almost constantly moves his 
| head from side to side, and flaps his large ears. 
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The Lapwing was once a Princess (Shahzadee), 
who, hearing of the return of a favourite brother 
long absent, in her anxiety to meet him with some 
refreshment, snatched up a pot of hot milk from 
the fire, and placing it on her head, hurried out 
in the direction in which he was falsely said to be 
coming, heedless of the burn caused by the heated 
vessel. Unavailingly for years she sought for this 
brother, calling out “Brother! O brother!” until 
Alah, moved to compassion, gave her wings, and 
changed her into a lapwing the better to accom- 
plish her purpose : hence this bird is so often seen 
wheeling round in long flights, as if in quest of 
some one, uttering a melancholy cry resembling 
“Brother! O brother!” The Mahomedan wo- 
men call the lapwing “the sister of the brother,” 
and when they hear its cry in the evening, run 
from their houses, and throw water in the air 
that the bird may use it to assuage the pain of 
the burn on the top of its head, still marked by 
some black feathers. 

Scorpions and other reptiles are rendered inno- 
cuous at the name of Moses or Solomon. 

The Turkey is considered unfit for human food 





by some Mahomedans for the following reason. 
At dinner, when other dishes had been served, 
Mahomed had to wait for the turkey. Enraged 
at this he exclaimed, “Throw away the moor- 
dah!” (carrion or unblessed flesh) which curse 
he never afterwards removed. 

Dogs.— When dogs howl at night, they see 
spirits; when they scratch up the ground with 
their forepaws, there is treasure beneath. 

H. C. 


PENNY POSTAGE. 


_ The early squibs on any subject have an abid- 
ing interest. The following is a cutting from a 
newspaper which, by a casual date at the back, 
must be of January, 1840. The Penny Postage 
commenced on the 10th of the month. ‘The hint 
in the sixth verse records the author's protest 
against the usual transfer, namely, that of the 
merit of the real labourer to the first government 
which is forced by opinion into adoption of his 
plan. I remember plenty of this in 1840. 


“THE UNIVERSAL PENNY POSTAGE. 


“ From universal suffrage some 
Say every blessing’s sure to come, 
As clear as one and one make two; 
But other say it’s all a hum, 
And there’s no blessing like the U- 
niversal Penny Postage. 





“ Of all the penn'worths Nature gave— 
A penny show, a penny shave, 
(There’s blacking for a penny too), 

A penny biscuit—all must waive 
Their claims in favour of the U- 
niversal Penny Postage. 
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« For all things now there’s some new way— 
To write, to seal, to fold, to pay; 
And you must talk in idioms new, 
And, when you mean Post-paid, must say, 
* Pre-paid’ by order of the v- 
niversal Penny Postage. 


“If aught’s not new the wonder’s great, 
The tables are so turned of late, 

F’en ‘ useful tables,’ thought so true: 
Your half-ounce makes one pennyweight, 
According to the school of U- 

niversal Penny Postage. 

“ Who'd think our great authorities 
Would do a thing so (penny) wise? 
(Pound-foolish things we know they do!) 
How now in history they'll rise! — 
‘The government that gave the U- 

niversal Penny Postage.’ 

“0 Row.anp Hit, immortal man, 
How can we pay you for your plan! 
To you our thanks, our pence, are due: 
It was the Emp’ror of Japan 
As much as they that gave the U- 

niversal Penny Postage. 

“ Send up a column to the sky, 

Five thousand office inkstands high ; 

Take for a basement fair to view, 

As many reams of ‘ wove demy ;’ 

Write ‘ To the author of the U- 
niversal Penny Postage.’ ” 


A. De Morean. 


Nicnotas Brapsnawe, or Barior CoLiecs, 
Oxrorp.—This gentleman printed — 

“Canticvm Evangelicvm Summam Sacri Evangelii 
Continens. Authore N. Bradshawe, Collegii Baliolensis 
Oxon. quondam Socio, Londini: Excusum pro Roberto 
Bird. Anno. 1635. 8vo.” 

Thirty leaves, including title, and dedication to 
Sir Arthur Mainwaring, Knt. This volume is 
unnoticed by all bibliographers. The whole, ex- 
cepting title and dedication, is in verse. Wood 
knew nothing of the writer, nor did Dr. Bliss. 
He ought to be included in the new edition of 
the Athene. 

. Ina copy of the book now before me, there is 
the following memorandum on the title : — 

“Liber Roberti Kerr, ex dono authoris colendissimi 
sui preceptoris: Junii 19, 1635.” 

Farther, on the fly-leaf, occurs the following 
note : — 

“Mr. Bradshawe’s desyre is to Mr. Bird, that the 
aper may be good; that Mr. Norton may printe it 
Bre leonns Mr. Meluyn is a good corrector; that the 
printe may be as faire as may be in so small a letter; 
that there may be a barre between eily Section.” 


Mr. Melvyn may have been “a good correc- 
tor,” but the copy I have is amended in the text, 
apparently by the author himself, from beginning 


| toend. It is in the original gilt vellum, uncut. 


W. Carew Hazuitr. 
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Bisuor Crowrner.—The following particulars 
respecting the antecedents of the first negro 
bishop of our Communion, who was consecrated 
at Canterbury Cathedral on St. Peter’s Day (June 
29, 1864,) by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Bishop of Winchester, Lincoln, 
Gloucester and Bristol, Victoria, and Bishop 
Nixon (late of Tasmania), are I think worthy of 
reservation in your columns. They are taken 
rom the Colonial Church Chronicle of July, 1864 
(p. 242) :— 

“ His original name was Aljai, and his family lived at 
Ochuqu, in the Yomba country, 100 miles inland from 
the Bight of Benin. In 1821, he was carried off by the 
Eyo Mountains, was exchanged for a horse; was again 
exchanged at Dahdah, and, cruelly treated, was then 
again sold as a slave for some tobacco; was captured by 
an English ship of war, and landed at Sierra Leone in 
1822. He was baptized in 1825, taking the name of the 
Vicar of Christ Church, Newgate Street, Samuel Crow- 
ther, In 1829 he married Asano, a native girl, who had 
been taught in the same school with him. He was then 
for some years schoolmaster of Regent’s Town, and sub- 
sequently accompanied the first Niger Expedition. Ar- 
rived in England, he was sent to the Church Missionary 
College, Islington; and was ordained by the Bishop of 
London. 


Expedition, of which he has written a very able account. | 





In 1854, he accompanied the second Niger | 


He has since been an active clergyman at Akessa, and | 
has translated the Bible into Yoruba; and has undertaken | 
various other literary works of a religious character for 


the benefit of his African brethren.” 

After a life of so great vicissitude, he has lived 
to be the first of his race to receive the honorary 
degree of D.D. from the University of Oxford, 
and to have his name added to the rank of our 
missionary bishops; which, commencing on the 
Ist of January, 1861, by the consecration of the 
heroic and saintly Mackenzie, already includes 
the honoured names of Patteson, Staley, Tozer, 
and Twells. Atrrep T. Lee. 


Sre Watter Scort’s uncottectep Writrnas. 
Lockhart, in his Life of Sir Walter Scott, men- 
tions that there are several articles in magazines 
of the period—such as Blackwood's and the Quar- 
tegly—written by Sir Walter Scott, which would 
be recognised by one of his contemporaries ac- 
quainted with his style. 
would be obliged if such a list were communicated 
to the pages of “* N.& Q.” In the first volume of 
Blackwood's Magazine is an article, “Notices con- 
cerning the Scottish Gypsies,” April, 1817, by 
Scott ; and a gentleman mentioned to me that he 
believed Sir Walter Scott to be the author of 
Waverley and the Waverley Novels, from the fact 
of having seen the verses “To an Oak Tree in 
the churchyard of , in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, said to mark the grave of Captain Wogan, 
killed in 1649,” beginning — 

“Emblem of England's ancient faith, 
Full proudly may thy branches wave, 
Where loyalty lies low in death, 

And valour fills a timeless grave,” 





published in the New Monthly or The Mirror of 
that period, previous to its appearance in Waver- 
ley, and I suppose knowing it to have been writ- 
ten by Scott. York. 


Porvtak Rayrmes. — While turning over the 
pages of one of the early volumes of “ N. & Q” 
(1* S. ii.) some rhymes in it recalled the following 
description of what would have been thought a good 
greyhound in the co. Fermanagh some sixty years 
ago: — 

“ Nebbed like a snake, 
Necked like a drake, 
Backed like a beam, 
Sided like a bream, 
Footed like a cat, 
Tailed like a rat.” 
Arken Irvine. 


Retiquss or THE Rosgs. —I find the following 
two epigrams among a MS. collection, entitled 
“*Reliques of the Roses.” The same fanciful play 
upon the rival colours is prettily enough expressed 
in the last stanza of “ The Shamrock” (3" §. i. 
224); and your sexagenarian readers will call to 
mind a similar epigram in The Elegant Extracts— 
a favourite miscellany when we were young: — 

“ A Lover of the House of York to his Lancastrian 

Mistress. 
“If this pale rose offend thy sight, 
Go, place it in thy bosom fair ; 
*T will blush to find itself less white, 
And twin Lancastrian there.” * 
“TO JENNY CAMERON, 
An enthusiastic Adherent of the Pretender, taken Prisoner 
in the 45. 
“Pretty Tory, where’s the jest 
Of wearing orange in thy breast; 
When the same breast exulting shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose.” 
J. L. 
Dublin. 


A German “ Knowtepce” or Enciayp.—The 


| following instance of German ignorance of Eng- 


Your correspondent | 


lish customs seems worth recording. It is from 
the Allgemein Zeitung of July 10, under the head- 
ing of “ London, July 4.” After describing with 
a very German attempt at humour the difficulty 
Mr. Brand, “Der Einpeitscher der liberal Partei, 


| found to whip up his forces, his majority depending 


| breche.” 


on Herr X— not having the gout, Herr Y— not 
being detained at Calais by contrary winds, the 
correspondent proceeds, “ Dass der sehr ehren- 
werthe Z—, der sich bereits auf seinem Landsitz 
dem Fuchsjagen ergeben habe, nicht seiner Hals 


Fox-hunting in July! J. H. L. 


[* Another version of these lines appeared in our 1* 8. 
iii. 407, 505.—Ep, } 
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Queries. 
“THE MISERS” OF QUENTIN MATSYS. 


I have always doubted the correctness of this 
appellation. Misers have not the air of the two 
well-known figures, nor do they wear rich jewels 
in their caps and on their fingers. It is said tra- 
ditionally, that Matsys painted three of these 
pictures: one, as is well known, is at Antwerp ; 
one now in Windsor Castle, and a third. There 
are multitudes of copies, but the greater part of 
them can be detected at a glance. It is of course 
very difficult to compare or pronounce on pic- 
tures, unless they can be placed side by side; 
and sometimes even'then ; and it must be under- 
stood that my notions are quite conjectural, and 
subject to correction. 





I believe the third to be | 


in the fine collection of Thomas Kibble, Esq. It | 
has been there many years, and was brought by | 


one of his ancestors from Holland a long time 


ago, an@is identical in size and detail with the | 
Windsor picture; and appears, as far as can be | 


judged from recollection, to be of the same colour- 
ing and handling. 

In all three pictures, the principal figure is 
writing in a book; the entries in which, as given 
at Antwerp, are as follows : — 


“Tt. den byer excys is waerdich tot augusto toe die 

seven maenden, ccx1"®, 

It. den wyn excys is waerdich tot augusto toe die 
seven maenden, Lxx! 1x*, 

It. die visberghe is waerdich tot augusto toe die seven 
maenden, 1113, 

It. die halle is waerdich tot augusto die seven maen- 
den, xx,” 


Now these entries in the book may be trans- 
lated thus : — 


« . ws 
|a legend: “. 


75 Dinars Ex Halet (?) la pies 
98 nobla rose a 15 p (?) la p. 
80 00 
8400 
40 0 0.” 

The inscriptions on Mr. Kibble’s picture are 
evidently the same; but unfortunately the book 
has been more worn than that in the Windsor 
picture, and we get but little assistance in sup- 
plying the defects. The language is probably 
the mixture of French and Dutch, so common in 
Belgium and Flanders. At a rough guess, how- 
ever, the entries may mean : — 

“ Received from our ( 
60 dollars at 10 ( 
35 crowns at 36 ( ) the piece. 
75 Deniers ( ) the piece. 
98 rose nobles at 15 ( ) the piece.” 


) the piece. 


Here we get into an entire puzzle as to the 
meaning of the word, which at Windsor seems to 
be “ pattis,” and in Mr. Kibble’s picture “ palres,” 
and which would probably be a key to the rest. 

Among the coins on the table, is one on which 
is a head wearing a low-crowned pointed cap, with 
. » « (several illegible letters) 
SMARNON +.” Another has a lion rampant bear- 
ing a lance or flag-staff; another has an escut- 
cheon, on which is a circle surmounted by a cross ; 
another has a sitting figure, very much like our 
Britannia, looking to the sinister side of the piece. 

If my idea of the entries in the book are cor- 


| rect—and that Dutch dollars, Spanish crowns, 


| for money changers. 


“ Item, the beer excise is worth to August, for the seven | 


months, 2112 


Item, the.wine excise ditto, ditto, 701. 9sch. % 


Item, the fishing rights (?) ditto, ditto, 4/. 
Item, the market ditto, ditto, 212.” 


I ventured to suggest from the tenor of the 
above, the rich jewels the principal figure wears, 
and the general bearing of both, that they were 


| two duplicates of his celebrated picture ? 


portraits of the burgomasters, or chief magistrates, | 


engaged in making up the accounts of the city 
dues for the seven months from January to the 
beginning of August. 

On my return, I resolved to examine the in- 
scription on the other pictures ; and, by the kind- 
ness of the officers at Windsor, found the entries 
in the book to be very different. With the assist- 
ance of the learned librarian, Mr. B. B. Wood- 


French deniers, and English rose nobles, are men- 
tioned—the probability is, the figures are meant 
They certainly do not con- 
vey the idea of our Hopkins, or Elwes, or Daniel 
Dancer. 

Can any of your readers throw any further 
light on the subject, particularly as to the entries 
and the coins? And can they refer me to any 
authorities for the tradition, that Matsys painted 
A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


LIVINGSTONE OF WESTQUARTER. 


I would be much obliged if any of your Scotch 
correspondents would supply the coats of arms of 
the following families. I am tracing the descent 
of the Livingstones of Westquarter, co. —% ° 
from the poetic King of Scotland, James L. It 
begins with Alexander, fifth Lord Livingstone, 
who was appointed an extraordinary Lord of Ses- 


| sion in 1548, and accompanying Queen Mary to 


ward, they seem to run thus, though they are | 


extremely difficult to decipher : — 


“ Ressus Du ntrola (?) Dan 
“ 60 daeldars a 10 p la piesze let 9 
35 escudos a 36 pattis ( ?) la piesze 


France in 1548, died there in 1553. He married, 


—1. Janet Stuart, who died without issue; 2. 
Lady Agnes Douglas, daughter of John, second 
Earl of Morton, by whom he had seven children. 
| The family of the Earls of Morton has four de- 


scents from the house of Stuart. 
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1. Sir Henry Douglas of Lugton and Loch- 
leven married Marjory, daughter of Sir Walter 
Stewart, of Ralstown, and niece of Robert IL, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir William 
of Lochleven, who married Marjory, daughter of 
David, first Earl of Crawford, and granddaughter 
of Robert II. This forms the second alliance with 
the house of Stuart. After this, further down in 
the descent, we come to James, Lord of Dalkeith, 
who married the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
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Robert III., and had a son and successor James, | 


Lord of Dalkeith, who was succeeded by his son 
James Douglas, Lordof Dalkeith, who was created 
a peer of parliament March 14, 1457-8, by the 
titles of Lord Aberdour and Earl of Morton. His 
lordship married Johanna, daughter of James I. 
and relic of James, third Earl of Angus, and was 
succeeded by his only son. 

John, second Earl of Morton, who did he marry ? 


And what were the arms of his wife ? 

To return to the Livingstones. William Liv- 
ingstone, sixth Lord Livingstone, fought for Queen 
Mary at Langside. He marriea Agnes Fleming, 
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ee 


must probably have been in the neighbourhood of one of 
the royal houses. The village of Christ’s Kirk in the 
Garrioch is, accordingly situated within a mile or two of 
the Castle of Dunidoer, a hunting-seat of our kings, and 
where King James I. often resorted to. It is likewise 
within eight or ten miles of the Castle of Kildrummie, one 
of the royal residences.” 

Eccleston, in his Introduction to English Anti. 
quities, says : — 

“ Nor were the literary productiona of the age of a very 
high stamp, with the exception of the poems of King 
James I. of Scotland, whose King’s Quhair (quire or 
book) is the most tender and elegant composition that 
remains to us between the time of Chaucer and Spen- 
ser.” 

Mr. Seton, in the Law and Practice of Heraldry 
in Scotland, mentions the commemoration of the 
murder of King James I. by the “ compartment” 
of Struam, which in the words of Sir George 
Mackenzie, is “a monstrous man lying under the 


: ; | eseutcheon chained, which was given him for 
The descent in Burke’s Peerrge does not say. | - Ss 


second daughter of Malcolm, third Lord Fleming; | 


the descent then goes to his fourth son Sir George 
of Ogleface, who was created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia, May 30, 1625, and was succeeded by his 
son Sir William. What were the arms of his 
wife, who was succeeded by his only son Sir Alex- 
ander? What, again, were his wife’s arms ? 

Chalmers mentions in his Cyclopedia of English 
Literature — 


“The principal poem of James I. is entitled The 
King’s Quhair, meaning the King’s Quire, or Book, a 
copy was preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and 
was printed in 1783, carefully edited by William Tytler, 
Lord Woodhouselee. The subject is the royal poet’s love 
for Lady Joan Beaufort, described in the allegorical style 
of the age, but with much fine description, sentiment, and 
poetic fancy. It places James high in the rank of ro- 
mantic poets. 
ascribed to him, Christe’s Kirk on the Grene, and 
Peblis to the Play, both descriptive of rustic sports and 
pastimes, and the former ridiculing the Scottish want of 
skill in archery. They are excellent, though coarse, 
humorous poems. The claim of James to the authorship 
of either has, however, been disputed, though it seems 
supported—at least in the case of Christe’s Kirk on the 
Grene—by good testimony. The style has certainly a 
more modern cast than would be looked for, but no 
claimant more probable than James I. has yet been named ; 
and Sir Walter Scott, as well as Tytler and others, unhesi- 
tatingly ascribe Christe’s Kirk on the Grene to the royal 
poet.” 


Mr. W. Tytler, in the Literary Correspon- 
dence of John Pinkerton, by Dawson Turner, in 
says: — ; 

“ Although I had often heard that the scene of Christ's 
Kirk was said to be near Lesly, the seat of the Earl of 
Rothes in Fife, yet I never with certainty could hear of 
any village of that name near Lesly. Your information, 


if authenticated, is strong; and I agree that the scene | He left the University without a degree, 


Two humorous Scottish poems are also | 














taking the murderer of James the Ist.” ‘“ Heral- 
dic” compartments such as those borne, or rather 
used, by the noble familes of Douglas, Athol, and 
Perth are remarkable in their limitation as well as 
significance. 

“English heraldry,” says the author, “ furnishes no ex- 
amples of these special compartments; but they appear 
to have been occasionally used in the achievements of the 
sovereigns, and a few of the more distinguished families 
of France.” 

In mentioning heraldic subjects, I will conclude 
with the mention of the titles of two French works, 
which will much aid those who make a reseach in 
this direction : — 

“Gurgard, Bibliothéque Heraldique de la France. 
Paris, 1861.” 

“ Armorial of Europe: Riestap. Armorial Général, con- 
tenant la Description des Armoires des Familles Nobles 
et Patriciennes de l’Europe; précédé d’un Dictionnaire 
des Termes du Blason,” thick 8vo, double cols. 5 plates of 
Coats of Arms. Guada, 1861. 

. . Avon. 


APPALLINA is a common enough name in some 
Border families. Wanted, some account of its 
derivation and meaning. Siema Tueta. 


Barrp: Ocitvie.—From an old MS. pedigree, 
which has recently come into my hands, I find 
that Alex. Baird, town clerk of Cullen, Banffshire 
(living in 1743), married Ann Ogilvie, daughter 
of Sir —— Ogilvie, and sister of Sir Robert 
Ogilvie. I have hunted through several peerages 
and baronetages, but have failed to identify Sit 
and Sir Robert Ogilvie. I shall be exceed- 
ingly obliged to any one who will assist me to 
do so. Siema Tust. 


Wittram Newnuam Brave, after being edu- 
cated at Eton, entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 


being matriculated as a pensioner, Nov. 13, 1818. 
joined 
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the Scots Greys (as an officer, we presume), tra- 
velled, and published A Visit to the United States. 
His death occurred at Latakia in Syria. We wish 
to ascertain the size and date of his book, and 
when he died. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


Wittram Bainess. — Wanted any information 
respecting the issue of William Bridges of London, 
fourth son of William, fourth Lord Chandos, who 
had two sons, William and Robert, living in 1624. 
Did one of these settle in the south of Ireland, 





from whence his descendants passed to Pennsyl- | 


vania ? 


Breruren or St. Curiscuonv.—In the Colo- 
nial Church Chronicle for July, 1864, mention is 
made of the “brethren of St. Chrischonu, that 
remarkable association which may play in modern 
days the part of the Benedictine in bygone cen- 
turies, and which owes its origin and allegiance 
to an Anglican priest.” Can any of your readers 
give an account of the origin and objects of this 
“remarkable association”? Who was the Angli- 
can priest who founded it? And how do they 
still owe allegiance to him? It is stated that this 
association has penetrated into Abyssinia. 

Aurrep T. Ler. 


Cuess.—Who was the writer who, calling him- 
self J. S. Bingham, Esq., published a translation 
of an Italian work, under the title of The Incom- 
= Game of Chess, London, 1820? ‘This 

ok also contains “ An Essay on the Origin of 
the Game,” by Eyles Irwin, ne. being an ex- 
tract from a letter dated March 14, 1793, and 
addressed by the last-mentioned gentleman, some- 
time a resident in the East Indies and China, to 
Earl Clarendon, for communication to the Royal 
Irish Academy. Is the original letter still extant, 
and was not Irwin himself, under the assumed 
name of Bingham, the translator of the above 
Italian treatise ? CoLonna. 

Groningen. 


Cuoca.—Dr. Doran mentions this drink for the 
— in his Table Traits with Something on 
em: — 


“I must not omit to mention, that the favourite beve- 
rage of Voltaire, at the Café Procope (Paris), was choca: 
a mixture of coffee (with milk) and checdiate The Em- 
peror Napoleon was as fond of the same mixture as he was 
of Chambertin ; and, in truth, I do not know a draught 
which so perfectly soothes and revives as that of hot 
well-frothed choca.” 


According to Tyndale, in his work The Island 
of Sardinia, at Tarn they make this mixture half 
and half. What I want to know is, what are the 
proportions as mixed in Paris? And at what 
arg does this drink date from in France and 

taly ? Ss. 





| 





De Beavvorr Famity, of Guernsey, Middle- 
sex, and H.M.’s Customs. Particulars wanted 
respecting this family, and especially of Charles 
de Beauvoir, D.D., tutor to Prince Henry of 
Glotcester, son of Charles I. and Dr. Osmund 
De Beauvoir of the county of Kent. Charles, son 
of the above Dr. Charles, lies buried in the church 
of All-Hallows, Barking, where there is a monu- 
mental tablet to his memory, and that of Barker 
Sherwin, his wife, with several of their children. 
He is described as one of the searchers in H.M’s 
Customs, descended from an ancient family in 
Guernsey. At the foot of the monument is a 
Latin verse as follows : — 

“ Intus Belvoria, Guernswis flenda poetis, 

Non Indigna Domus, Ossa Sepulta jacent, 

Quem finis optaret socium Glovermis, Egena 
Hune famulum gravibus Gens habuere Malis. 
Quisquis es, Hunc cupias factis equare, Parentem 
Invenias similem, Filia, nupta virum.” 

He died March 7, 1702, aged sixty-six. I shall 
be grateful for direction to any sources of in- 
formation respecting this family. 

Juxta Turrim. 


“Tue Drat or Fiowers,” evc.—Can any one tell 
me where [ can find the words of a little poem 
entitled The Dial of Flowers —not the one of 
that name by Mrs. Hemans, but one in which the 
time of the opening and closing of certain flowers 
is described? I am also in want of the sight of a 
small book entitled Rustic Rhymes, with notes by 
E. Manning, 1837. I should feel much obliged 
by the loan, or I would purchase it. 

J. J. Reeve. 


Newhaven, Sussex. 


Eerantine (3" S. iv. 305.) — Will Mr. Bucxton 
be kind enough to inform me in what part of 
Shakspeare’s Works the huneysuckle is called the 
caprifole. S. Betsty. 


Greek Grossary.— What are the names or 
authors of some of the best books, if any, con- 
taining a glossary or dictionary of all the anoma- 
lous or irregularly formed words in the Greek 
language; including particularly the irregular 
verbs, and stating the original or primary words 
from which each is deduced or inflected ?—I do not 
mean derived. Such a work is a desideratum for 
young students, as most lexicons do not give the 
irregular parts even of verbs, except in a few 
instances. ZETA. 


Gris pe Franpres.—Can you inform me where 
grey pottery with stamped blue pattern is still 
made in Flanders or Genneng? That it is so 
may be proved by the fact that quantities are sold 
in London for the old, so little changed is the 
manufacture. It makes a beautiful and useful 
household ware for common use. And for this 


reason I write to ask where it is made now, so 
that one might import it? I know shops where 
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they ask immense prices for it as old ware. An 
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answer in your columns will oblige, as I purpose | 


going on the Continent to buy it. 
A. W. Taypor. 


3, Harwood Terrace, Fulham. 


Rev. Ricuarp Hennan.—This gentleman, who 


was B.A. Exeter College, Oxford, Feb. 5, 1788; | 


M.A. Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 1794, held the 
office of chaplain to the garrison at Plymouth. 
He published at that place in or about 1822, A 
Suecinct Account of the Lime Rocks at Plymouth, 
with eleven plates. When did he die? 
C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 


Hvutme or Hurme, co. Lancaster.—I have | 


the pedigree given in Baines’s Lancashire, but any 
further and later particulars of this ancient family 
will oblige R. H. Rueae. 
H. M. Customs, London. 
“ Her Masesty’s Maizs."—A most interesting 
and instructive work, under the above title, has 
recently appeared from the London press. Well 


it being so perfect in all its arrangements, that 
whenever any one posts a letter, whether in Bel- 
gaum or in Canada, he feels, so far as human 
agency is concerned, it will safely reach its desti- 
nation. It is to England in a great measure, 
through the exertions of Sir Rowland Hill, that 


foreign powers are now so much indebted for the | 


clever management of their own postal affairs ; 
and it is but just that this acknowledgment 
should be candidly made. 


we near-sighted persons, dwelling in this small 
island, cannot well understand; and I therefore 
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and ex asse heres of Sir John Dauntesey, the 
former possessor of this property. 

Over one of the shields, on a scroll, were the 
names “S' Waley and Dauntesey.”. No Daun- 
tesey pedigree, however, as far as my search has 
gone, gives the match; and I should feel obliged 
to any of your correspondents, who has the op- 
portunity of examining the Oxfordshire Visita- 
tions, if any pedigree of St. Walley should appear 
therein, to inform me who was the husband of 
the Dauntesey referred to in the shield I have 
described. 

The arms were indistinct, but they appeared to 
be two lions passant: this agrees with the coat of 


St. Walley of Oxfordshire. E. W. 


Mrs. Oxprirerp anp Cuurcarii. — Colonel 
Churchill, the illegitimate son of the great actress, 
who was the original representative of, among 
other characters, Mrs. Sullen and Andromache, 
Jane Shore and Violante, married the illegitimate 
daughter of Sir Robert Walpole. Of this mar- 
riage was born the Mary who, in 1777, became 


ae er | the wife of Charles Sloane, first Earl of Cadogan, 
may the English be proud of their postal system; | : 


of the second creation. Mary Churchill was the 
earl’s second wife, and their marriage was dis- 
solved by Act of Parliament in 1797. Of the 
children of this last union, Emily and Charlotte 
carried the blood of Mrs. Oldfield into the family 
of the Duke of Wellington: Emily married (1802) 
the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Valerian Wellesley, 
and Charlotte married (1803) Sir Henry Welles- 
ley, brothers of Arthur, Duke of Wellington. The 


| eldest son of the latter, now Lord Cowley, our 


cite an instance, in the hope that some one of your | 


correspondents will kindly explain it. Should a 
person post a copy of the Daily News, or any 
other London paper, with a penny stamp, and 
write by “French steamer” on the envelope, it 


will safely reach without a further charge; but | 


should the same person wish to send any English 
paper by the English mail, precisely the same 


route through France, he must prepay three- | 


pence, or it will not be forwarded. Query, Why ? 
We We 
Malta. 


West Lavixcton Cuurcn. — Some years ago, | 


when the church of West Lavington underwent 
the process of what is familiarly called restora- 
tion, the walls of the Dauntesey chapel (now the 
south transept of the church) were scraped, and 
prepared for re-colouring. In the progress of the 
work, several shields of arms were brought to 
light: for the most part repetitions of the same 
bearings, and fixing the date of such embellish- 
ment at 1636, when Sir John Danvers the Regi- 
cide buried his second wife—the granddaughter 


- . , | ambassador in France, is therefore the great- 
There are, however, some postal charges which | . 


great-grandson of Anne Oldfield. The mar- 
riage of Lady Charlotte Cadogan and Sir Henry 
Wellesley was dissolved, like that of her parents, 
and the lady married, in 1810, the late Marquis 
of Anglesey, and their children stand in the same 
position to Mrs. Oldfield as Lord Cowley does. 
But there seems to have been other Churehill- 
Oldfields whom I cannot trace. 

Can any of your Dorsetshire correspondents tell 
me if the parties named in the following registry 
of death, taken from The Times about four months 
since, be of them ? — 

“On the 28th of April, after a lingering illness, Anne 
Oldfield, widow of the late James Churchill, Esq., Town 
Clerk of Poole, Dorset, aged 56.” 

Was either of these descended from the daughter 
of Mrs. Oldfield, whom Mrs. Delany speaks of as 
Diana, her schoolfellow ? and what became of that 
Diana ? Joun Doran. 


Antique Srat.—I have in my possession at 
antique seal with two figures on it; one seems to 
he a figure of St. John the Baptist, with the lamb 
and a small cross; the other figure is a bishop 
with his mitre, book, and crosier. Round the seal 
is the following inscription: “ Sigill. Johannis 
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Baptiste . Servat . Hippolethe.” Will any reader 
inform me who Hippolethe was, or what is the 
meaning of the word ? J. Kipson. 

Whitby. 

A Suerster.— Among a number of original 
papers that belonged to Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, temp. Eliz., is a bill of the year 1565, 
from a tradesman, who describes himself as “ Fran- 
cis Barker, shepster.” The articles purchased of 
him by the Earl were (inter alia) cloth wrought 
with gold and silver, ruffs of cambric, handker- 
chiefs, “ smocks wrought all over with black silk 
in the bonds, and ruffs with gold and silver, 107. 
a-pece—40l.” “Two new shirts wrought with 
silver and cutt-work, at 6/. a-pece—12/.” There 
are other bills from “ drapers ” and “ upholders.” 

The only signification given to the word “shep- 
ster” in Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary is “ sheep- 
shearer.” Perhaps it may have been also used for 
a dealer in articles now called fleecy hosiery, but 
this is merely a guess, as I never met with the 
word before. 





Srory or an Eastern Treasvrer.—I have 
now before me, in the original Persian, an Eastern 
tale, which I read with great delight in childhood, 
and I am desirous to meet with it again in its 
familiar form, and find out where I read it. As 
well as I remember, it was called The Story of 
Abdallah. The substance of it is as follows: A 
certain Sultan Mahmoud once met a man of great 
worth in the humble position of a shepherd, in- 
duced him, though very reluctantly, to come to 
court, and eventually made him his treasurer. 
The courtiers were filled with envy at this, and 
finding that he paid a private visit to the treasury 
every day, they accused him to the king of em- 
bezzling the royal treasure. They agreed to take 
him unawares, and found him seated by a box 
which contained—not what his enemies expected, 
but—the humble dress and shepherd's crook, 
which Abdallah had used in happier days. No 
entreaties of the king could prevail upon him to 
stay; he returned with joy to the simple shep- 
herd life he had so unwillingly left. 

I had a strong impression that I read this in a 
little book I once possessed, The Blossoms of Mo- 
rality, containing cuts by Bewick, but on lately 
meeting with a copy of the eighth edition (Lond. 
1828), I was disappointed at not meeting with my 
old friend. It may be in a later and enlarged edi- 
tion, and I fancy my old copy of the Blossoms 
was larger and fuller than that now before me.* 
The Essayists of last century, and many writers 
and compilers of the first quarter of the present 
century, were very fond of estes Tales. I may 
have read it, after all, in The Rambler or The Idler 





© Stk, Sdiuyats Daerisiee and Grtieal Culp 
Works illustrated by Thos. and John Bewi of 
might be helpful here. n Bewick, Lond. 1851, 
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of dear old Samuel Johnson,which were among the 
delicie of my childhood. Will some lover of this 
old-fashioned literature help me to recover my 
dream? I should mention that in the Persian 
some of the details are different; the story is 
simply called The Treasurer, and his name is not 
Abdallah but Ayaz. E110 YNACH. 


Tatron. — The Rev. William Tatton, 3.T.P., 
Dean of Canterbury, and afterwards Prebendary 
of York, ob. 1782, was a cadet of the Cheshire 
Tattons. Wanted, his descent. Sioma Thera. 


Titre or Proressor.—Can the title “ Pro- 
fessor” be legitimately applied to, or assumed by, 
anyone, in public documents or reports, who is 
not the possessor of any chair in any University, 
nor has even graduated in any? For instance: 
Can any person who may be engaged personally 
teaching the ordinary English course required in 
a school of the humblest class, or instructing mas- 
ters for that purpose, be termed “ Professor,” or 


| himself assume the title in public documents or 


reports? And if not, is such an assumption an 
infringement of any legal right? In a word, must 
such a title be conferred by some University or 
authorised institution ? VeERAx. 


Trinity Houses.—The seamen of mediaeval 
England established three distinct and indepen- 
dent Trinity Houses in London, Hull, and New- 
castle, and the seamen of Scotland did the same 
at Leith, all which still flourish, How did it 
happen that all these nautical institutions were 
founded or dedicated in honour of the Trinity ? 

Our Saxon ancestors appear to have had full 
faith in the power of demons to raise a tempest, 
and equal faith that the name of the Holy Trinity, 
with prayer, would allay it. Was the latter the 
occasion of the dedication of these institutions to 
the Trinity? Beda tells us : — 

“ Germanus the Bishop sailed into Britain with Lupus, 
and first quelled the tempest of the sea, and afterwards 
that of the Pelagians [ a.p. 429.] The demons who had 
possession of England at that time did what princes of the 
power of the air might very naturally be expected to do— 
‘ raised storms and darkened the sky with clouds.’ The 
sails could not bear the fury of the winds, the sailor’s 
skill was forced to give way, and the ship, overpowered 
by the waves, was ready to sink. The Bishop, ‘with 
the name of the Truiry and some drops of water,’ stilled 
the tempest, and he and his companions proceeded on 
their voyage, and soon enjoyed the quiet of the wished- 
for shore.”—Beda, Hist. Eccl. lib. i. ch. xvii. 
E. S. W. 


Tar Wasp anv Tue Bes. —A friend, writing 
from Australia, alluding to a person being jealous 
of another, showing more attention to a neigh- 
bour than herself, had the circumstance compared 
to her with the fable or story of the wasp and the 
bee, and asks for enlightenment thereon. Can 
any correspondent furnish the particulars, or state 
where it is to be found ? J. 8. A. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Anonymous Works. — 

“ An Exhortacion to the Carienge of Chrystes Crosse, 
wyth a true and brefe confutacion of false and papisticall 
doctryne. — gg 2 Timo. 3. gg All, that wyll lyue 
godly in Chryste Jesu, must suffer persecucyon.” (Pp. 
156, inclusive of Contents; size, 34 x 24 inches.) 

“The Hope of the Faythful, declaryng brefely and 
clearlye the resurreccion of our Lorde Jesus Chryst past, 
and of our true essécial bodves to come: and playnli con- 
futing the chefe errours, that hath spronge thereof, oute 
of the scripture and doctors, wyth an euydent probacvon, 
that there is an eternall lyfe of the faythful, and euer- 
lastynge damnacyon of the unfaythfull.” (Pp. 239, in- 
cluding Contents; size 34 x 2} inches.) 


Is anything known about the authorship of the 
above little black-letter treasures? I have seen 
the latter attributed to some German divine, and 





believe my copy is a first edition of the English 
translation by Miles Coverdale. On a fly-leaf of 
the first-named book, I notice the following MS. 
note, in an eighteenth century hand : —*“ This was 
written, I believe, by Frith the Martyr.” I shall 
be glad of particulars relative to the books. They 
are both evidently first editions, and of sixteenth 
century production. T. Hucues, 

Chester. 

[Our correspondent is the fortunate possessor of two 
extremely scarce treatises. ‘The first is attributed to Co- 
verdale, and rests on the following evidence. Strype says 
in his Memorials (vol. iii. part i. pp. 239, 240, edit. 1822) 





anno 1554: “About this time there came forth a little | 


pious work, entitled an Ex‘ortation to the Cross. The 
author’s name is not set to it; but it appears that he was 
a preacher under King Edward, and then an exile: I 
believe him to be Coverdale. To this was joined another 
little book, of the same volume, entitled The Hope of the 
Faithful, and, as it seems, by the same author. And I 
verily think the work to be Coverdale’s.” 

The Hope of the Faithfui is the third of the treatises of 
Otho Wermullerus, or Vierdmullerus, and was only trans- 
lated by Bishop Coverdale. These two treatises were 
originally bound together, although they now appear in 
a separate form. They have both been reprinted by the 
Parker Society in the Remains of Bishop Coverdale, 1846, 
from copies in the library of the late George Offor, Esq.* ] 


Witi1am Warxer.—A Latin treatise on Moral 
Philosophy exists among my collection of books 
in MS. There is a date in it, 1656; and it is in- 
scribed by Sir Francis Winnington, afterwards 
Solicitor-General, as a gift from William Walker, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; of whom he 
says : “ Cui fui alumnus et consanguineus.” I am 





* This gentleman, to whom the readers of “N. & Q.” 
have been so frequently indebted for articles on Biblical 
Bibliography, we regret to add, died at Grove House, 
South Hackney, on Thursday, August 4, 1864, in his 
seventy-seventh year, and was interred in Abney Park 





Cemetery. 


anxious to learn if anything is known of this 
William Walker, the presumed author of the 
MS.? I find in Watt a William Walker, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, about that date, who 
has written several works. 

Tuomas E. Winnrneron. 


[As Wood makes no mention of a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, of this name, it seems highly probable 
that the individual inquired after is William Walker, 
B.D. of Trinity College, Cambridge, author of several 
philological works, and an intimate acquaintance of Sir 
Isaac Newton. Between the years 1641 and 1656, he was 
head-master of the Grammar School at Louth, and also 
Rector of Welton, co. Lincoln. His celebrated treatise on 
the English Particles, 1653, is dated from Louth. On the 
14th of July, 1671, he was appointed Master of the Gram- 
mar School at Grantham, and became Rector of Colster- 
worth, where he was buried in 1684, with this inscription 
on his monument: “ Heic jacent Gulielmi Walkeri Par- 
ticule, Obiit 1 Aug. Anno Dom. 1684: ewtat.61.” His 
portrait is prefixed to his English Examples of the Latine 
Syntazis, 12mo, 1692. He had a son who was Rector of 
Sunning, in Berkshire. Vide Wood's, Athena, by Bliss, 
iii, 407.) 

Ricuarp Frewenx, M.D.—What is the date of 
his death? This, and any other information re- 
lating to this physician, who was formerly con- 
nected with Bath and Oxford, will be thankfully 
acknowledged by T. F. 

[This eminent physician was admitted a King’s scho- 
lar at Westminster in 1693; and elected thence to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1698; M.A. 1704; M.B. 1707; and 
M.D. 1711. He settled as a physician at Oxford, where 
he was appointed Professor of Chemistry, and Camden 
Professor of History. He died May 29, 1761, aged eighty- 
four, and was buried in St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, 
where there is a monument to his memory. He was 8 
munificent benefactor to Christ Church, where in the hall 
and common room are portraits of him; and a bust by 
Roubillac, the gift of Dr. Hawley in 1757, is in the 
library of that society. A few other particulars of Dr. 
Frewen will be found in Welch’s Alumni Westmonaste- 
rienses, edit. 1852, p. 235.] 


WiutuaM Bruces.—The will of William Burges 
[Bruges, or Brugge], Garter King-at-Arms, 
been printed. Where? 

A Lorp or a Manor. 

[ The will of William Bruges, “ otherwise cleped Gar- 
ter Kyng-of-Armes,” is printed in Anstis’s Register of the 
Order of the Garter, i. 343. Dallaway (Heraldry, p. 124) 
has given a coloured engraving of Bruges, taken in 1420, 
from an illuminated manuscript in the Museum at Ox- 
ford: it represents our first Garter at full length. ] 

Scuusert.—Where can I find an account of 
this composer ? Juxta TureiM. 

[ There is a short account of Franz Schubert in Knight's 
English Cyclopedia (Biography), v. 340, but the dates of 
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his birth and death are incorrectly stated, as they are 
likewise in Maunder’s Biog. Dict. Schubert was born at 
Vienna on Jan. 31, 1797; and died on Nov. 19, 1828, in 
the thirty-second year of his age. Vide Franz Schubert, 
a Biographical Sketch, by Dr. Heinrich von Kreissle, 
Wien, 1861, 12mo. ] 


Pansy. — What is the derivation of the word 
pansy? Dr. Richardson says: — 

“ Pansy, Fr. Pensée, Dut. Pensee. A violet, so called 
because it causes thought or reflection; because of its 
JSanciful appearance,” &c. 

Surely a less fanciful derivation may be dis- 
covered ? GRIME. 


[Whatever the explanation, it is certain that pensée, 
which signifies thought, is also the French name of the 
flower which we call a heart’s ease, or pansy. } 


Replies. 
SIR LEONARD CHAMBERLAIN. 
(3" S. vi. 109.) 


Leonard Chamberlain was of Woodstock, and 
we suppose him to have been the son of Sir Ed- 
ward Chamberlain, sometime sheriff of Oxon and 
Berks, under almoner to Henry VIII., and an 
officer of the household of Queen Catherine of 
Arragon. In Easter Term, 33 Hen. VIIL, there 
were proceedings in the Exchequer with respect 
to his title to the manor of Barton St. John, in 
Oxfordshire; and in the same year he obtained 
from the crown a grant of Hampton Poyle, Ox- 
fordshire, and other lands. 

In 34 Hen. VIII. the king granted to him and 
Richard Andrews land in divers counties. This 
grant included the manor of Wymbley in Harrow, 
which had belonged to the Priory of Kilburn; 
Frere Place in Northall, and lands in that place ; 
Greenford and Harrow, parcel of the possessions 
of the Monastery of St. Thomas de Acon; the 
House of Carmelites at Norwich; the Manor of 
Canons im Little Fransham, Norfolk, which had 
belonged to the Priory of Westacre; the Rectory | 











In 37 Hen. VIII. the king granted him lands 
in Hanborowe, the town of Oxford, and else- 
where. 

He and Robert Blundell in 38 Hen. VIII. ob- 
tained from the crown a grant of the Manor of 
Cudlington, and other lands in Oxfordshire. In 
that year he was Sheriff of Oxfordshire and Berk- 
shire. At the funeral of Hen. VIII. he bore the 
banner of the king and Queen Catharine. 

His name occurs in a special commission of oyer 
and terminer for the county of Oxford, which bears 
date Dec, 2, 1548. 

On Sunday, Oct. 6, 1549, the members of the 
Privy Council, who had combined against the 
Protector Somerset, sent for Sir John Markham, 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, and required him to 
suffer certain others to enter for the good keeping 
thereof, whereunto the said lieutenant according, 
Sir Edmund Peckham, Knt., and Leonard Cham- 
berlain, Esq., with their servants, were commanded 
to enter into the Tower as associates to the said 
lieutenant for the better presidy and guard of the 
same. 

Such is the language of the Privy Council Book. 
Tt scarcely warrants the statement made by Ho- 
linshed and others, that Sir Jobn Markham was 
removed from the lieutenancy of the Tower, and 
Sir Leonard Chamberlain (who, as hereafter ap- 
pears, was not then knighted) appointed in his 
stead. 

In 1551, he purchased the manors of Wormer- 
| shall and Thomley in Buckinghamshire. He was 
| in the commission for seizure of church goods in 
Oxfordshire, 6 Edw. VI. In that year he served 
| for a second time the office of sheriff of Oxford- 
| shire and Berkshire. 

On July 22, 1533, the Privy Council wrote to 
Sir John Williams, Leonard Chamberlain, and 
others of the gentry of Oxfordshire for dismissing 
the soldiers, and making their repair to Queen 
Mary; and on August 12 following the Council 
issued a warrant for delivery of 2000/. to him and 
Sir John Williams, to be employed about her high- 
ness’s affairs. 

He was knighted Oct. 2, 1553, the day —— 





of Waterpery, Oxfordshire ; parcel of the posses- | Queen Mary’s coronation, and sat for Scarboroug 
sions of Oseney Abbey ; the Manor of Farningho ; | in the parliament which assembled on the 5th of 
and estates in Nortoft, Welford, West Haddon, | the same month. It is probable that he was the 





and Thurnby, Northamptonshire, which had be- 
— to the abbeys of Leicester, Sulby, and Pipe- 
well, 

He was escheator of the counties of Oxford and 
Berks, 36 Hen. VIIL, and in Hilary Term that 
year occurs as the king’s farmer of the Manor of 
Combe, Oxfordshire. In the same term there 
were proceedings against him in the Exchequer 
for keeping Court Baron, and claiming other liber- 
ties in the hundreds of Tame and Dorchester. It 
seems that there was a similar claim on the part 
of the Bishop of Lincoln. 


gentleman porter of the Tower who received the 
prisoners taken in Sir Thomas Wyatt's rebellion, 
one of whom (Thomas Knevit) he took by the 
collar very roughly. 

Queen Mary, in the first year of her reign, 
granted him the site of the Priory of Dunstable, 
and other lands in Bedfordshire. 

He was constituted Governor of Guernsey in 
1553, and returned for the county of Oxford to 
the parliaments which met April 2 and Nov. 12, 
1554. We find him present at the trials of Dr. 
Rowland Taylor and John Bradford for heresy 
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in January, 1554-5. He appears to have taken a 
somewhat active part against Bradford. 

Sir Edward Saunders, Lord Chief Justice, in a 
letter to Sir William Cecil, March 17, 1558-9, 
refers to a trial before him on the circuit of Mr. 
Heale for killing Paul Penye, servant to Sir Leo- 
nard Chamberlain. 

His death occurred in Guernsey in or about 
Oct. 1561, and he was interred with heraldic 
honours, but at what place we are not informed. 

During his government of that island he greatly 
strengthened and improved the works at Castle 
Cornet. 

Henry Machyn, who has an unfinished entry as 
to the preparations for his funeral, miscalls him 
Sir Reynold Chamberlain. In one instance we 
find him erroneously called Dr, Leonard Cham- 
berlain. 

He had four wives; one of them was Dorothy, 
fourth daughter of John Newdigate, King’s-Ser- 
jeant-at-Law. One wife was buried May 5, 1557. 

Francis Chamberlain, Esq., who, in 1555, was 
joined with him in the government of Guernsey, 
and who, after Sir Leonard’s death, continued sole 
governor of that island till his own death in 1570, 
was perhaps his eldest son. 

His second son George Chamberlain was father 
of George Chamberlain, Bishop of Ypres, who 
died Dec. 19, 1634, «xt. fifty-nine. 

Contemporary with Sir Leonard Chamberlain 
was Leonard Chamberlain, Esq., of Little Elling- 
ham in Norfolk, third son of Sir Edward Cham- 
berlain of Bernham Broome in that county. 

C. H. & Tompson Cooper. 





Leonard Chamberlain was son of Sir Edward 
Chamberlain, K.B., of Sherborne Castle, co. Oxford, 


by Cicely, dau. of Sir John Verney, Knt. He mar- | 


ried Dorothy, dau. of John Newdegate of Hare- 


field; and, being made governor of the Isle of | 


Guernsey, died there in 1560. Of his eldest son, 
Francis, the male line soon became extinct. And 
thus, Sherborne Castle—a fine old moated feudal 
residence, still in perfect order—eventually be- 
came the property of John Chamberlain, grand- 
son of John, second son of Sir Leonard. This 


entleman married Catherine, daughter of Francis | 


lowden of Plowden, and had two daughters and 
co-heirs. The younger, Elizabeth, was married 
to the Lord Abergavenny, but died issueless. So 
the estate descended to Joseph Gage, second son 
of Mary, the eldest daughter, who had married 
Sir Thomas Gage of Firle; and, after his death, 


Sir Thomas Goring of Burton—both Sussex baro- | 
Thomas Gage, son of this | 
Joseph, was the fifth baronet and first viscount of | 


nets of large fortune. 


that family; and he sold Sherborne Castle to the 
first Earl of Macclesfield, from whom it has been 
inherited by the present earl. SF. V. 


THE HARRISONS OF NORFOLK. 
(3" S. v. 258.) 


The Harrisons were settled at Great Plum- 
| stead and in the adjoining parish of Postwick, in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, having migrated from 
the neighbouring village of Bradestone, where 
their ancestor, “‘ Master Rychard Heryson” was 
the last Roman Catholic priest. He is stated to 
have been deprived of his office by Queen Mary 
for having married. The family held some land 
for several generations in both of the first named 
parishes, in the churches of which several of them 
are buried; and there also are, or were, memo- 
rials of many of them that are buried in the 
churchyard of Great Plumstead, but in that 
parish none of the family have resided since the 
death of old Mr. John Harrison in 1807. That 
gentleman was the second son of Thomas Harri- 
| son, the “ Village Historian,” and of Elizabeth 
his wife, and the brother of the Hannah Harrison 
| alluded to by your correspondent as having been 
married to John Ffar of London, “ Gent.” This 
John Farr, who described himself as a widower, 
and Hannah Harrison (single woman), were mar- 
ried by banns at Great Plumstead, January Ist, 
1770, the mother of the bride and the before- 
|} mentioned brother being the only members of the 
| family present. On the 13th May, 1770, an un- 
foreseen event occurred which caused much con- 
sternation in the family, and which so upset 
“ poor Hannah” that her very life was despaired 
of. The fact is, Mr. Farr, who was then staying 
at Plumstead, was called upon by, and went off 
with, another “ lady,” who claimed him as her sole 
husband (but there is now some slight reason for 
thinking her nothing more than Ais mistress). On 
the 19th of the same month, Hannah’s three sur- 
viving brothers, viz. Thomas Harrison, Esq. of 
| London, and also of Wymondham, who married 
in 1752, Martha, daughter of Thomas Negus, mt 
| of Lingwood—John Harrison of Great Plumste 
| farmer, who married in 1756 Miss Susannah 

Flight of Caistor-next-Norwich — and James 
Harrison of Lingwood, who married about 1750 
| Sarah , and was steward to his brother Tho- 
| mas, crossed the river and proceeded to Kirstead, 
in Suffolk, where each of them. . . consecutively 
| fought with “Gentleman Farr.” They were 
wounded, but not so as to prevent their being 
removed by their relatives, Messrs. Cubitt, Glass 
poole, and Shingles, who were present. In a few 
hours the news reached Plumstead, but the addi- 
tional shock was too much for their enfeebl 
father, then in his eighty-first year, and he ex 
pired the same evening. Prior to the first anu 
| versary of her marriage, Hannah gave birth to § 
| child, described in the Plumstead Register 
Baptisms as “ Hannah, dau. of John and Han 
Farr.” This daughter (who was privately bap 
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tized the day she was born), I believe married | may here observe that the eldest member of the 


a Mr. Riches, and died at or near Scottow in 
1855, leaving an only daughter, the wife of a 
respectable tradesman in that neighbourhood. 
Hannah had also three sisters and three other 
brothers, all of whom died unmarried. Her 
brother Thomas had one son and two daughters, 


viz. Cubitt, Martha, and Elizabeth; and her | 
brother James had a family of seven sons and | 


four daughters. In the Kirstead affair, Mr. John 
Harrison was wounded in the head, and although 
he lived for nearly forty years afterwards, his 
faculties during the whole of that time were im- 
paired; in other words, he was “a crazy man 


abroad.” Tle was the father of six sons and two 
daughters. All the sons were farmers, and left 
families. John, his eldest son, married in 1784, 


Maria (errore baptizata) Mary Ann, one of the 
nineteen children of John Smith, of Blofield, 
farmer, and by her had six sons and two daugh- 
ters, of whom the two elder sons, William and 
John, were born at Hassingham, and the other 
children were born at Caister-next-Yarmouth, at 
which last mentioned place he died in 1812, aged 
fifty-five. William, second son, married in 1791, 
Martha, daughter of Robert Mileham of Mar- 
tham. He lived at Acle, and died in 1846, aged 
eighty-seven. Edmund, third son, married in 
1786, Elizabeth, daughter of —— Balls Ling- 
wood. He lived at Upton, and died in 1840, 
aged seventy-nine. Thomas, fourth son, married 
in 1787 Sarah, daughter of Christopher Downing 
of Freethorpe. He lived at Beighton, and died 
in 1820, aged fifty-eight. Susan, eldest daughter, 
married in 1790 John Harmer of Thorpe, next 
Norwich, by whom she had four sons and four 
daughters. She died in 1853, aged ninety. Ann, 
second daughter, married in 1803 James Balls of 
Norwich. She died in 1817, aged fifty-two, and 
I believe left no issue. James, fifth son, mar- 
ried in 1797 Mary, daughter of John Miller 
of Upton. He lived at South Burlingham, and 
afterwards at Wroxham, where he died in 1849, 
aged eighty-two. Daniel, seventh and youngest 
son, married in 1799 Ann, daughter of James 
Gale of Catton. He lived at Sprowston, and 
died in 1831, aged sixty-one. I well remember 
the following observation made by my grand- 
father to me now nearly sixty years since: “ Go 
where you will in Norfolk, and if you find a 
Harrison, you will meet a relative ; go into 
another county, and although you may find the 
name, you may safely dispute the kindred. The 
motto alluded to by your correspondent is still 
used by the family. It was probably adopted by 
Hannah's grandfather, who was the fourth Tho- 
mas Harrison, and until recently it was borne 
not only above the arms, but also above the crest. 
I do not think there are, or indeed ever were, any 
of the Farr family living at Great Plumstead. 


| family now living is a Mr. Benjamin Harrisgn. 
| He lately resided near Norwich. 

| ‘The old motto of the Harrisons was “ Humus 
| Sumus,” and the letters being placed in a par- 
ticular position (which I have forgotten) would 
read nearly a thousand ways. Can any light be 
thrown upon this? VINDEX. 


EDUCATION OF GEORGE IL 
(3 §. vi. 7, 70.) 

Besides the information given in “N. & Q.” 
much might be gleaned from the letters of George 
III. to Lord Harcourt, who was his governor till 
the demise of George II., upon this interesting 
inquiry. I learn from a friend who, when stay- 
ing many years since at Nuneham, was allowed 
to read the correspondence from his royal pupil 
to the first Lord Harcourt, and who made hasty 
extracts at the time, that the education which 
George III. had acquired at the age of thirteen 
was very imperfect indeed, e. g. his spelling 
was simply phonetic, as though he had never 
seen a dictionary. A few examples will clearly 
explain this: sine for sign, sence for sense, hipp 
for hip, rist for wrist, Albermal for Albemarle, 
boock for book; and, speaking of the parck, he 
says it is divided from Kensington Gardens by a 
pail. Such was his spelling. The most favour- 
able specimen, I gather from my friend's extracts 
of the royal pupil's knowledge of English history, 
is this short sentence: “ He was a good king, but 
listened to flatterers, who are the worst serpents a 
court can have.” He had been lately reading the 
reign of Richard IL, and gives this remark casu- 
ally in one of his letters. From these short ex- 
tracts your readers will be able to form a tolerably 
correct notion of the education of George III. 
before he came to the throne, on the death of his 
grandfather George II. Perhaps I may be per- 
mitted further to trespass on your columns by 
mentioning a series of letters in the Nuneham 
MSS. of George IIL., written between his succes- 
sion, 1760 and 1796, to the second Lord Harcourt, 
the son of the governor. They are, as might be 
naturally expected from his earlier education, 
common-place productions ; but show good sense 
and good feeling throughout, with a warm at- 
tachment to the Harcourt family. There is, how- 
ever, a curious exception. In a letter from Chel- 
tenham, 1788, just before his great illness, the 
King writes a jumble of nonsense, that too evi- 
dently proved the disordered state of the intellect. 
And by reference to Stanhope’s Life of Pitt (vol. 
ii.), I find, Oct. 25 in that same year, the King 
concludes a letter from Cheltenham to the Pre- 
mier: “I am afraid Mr. Pitt will perceive I am 


I | not quite in a situation to write at present.” And 
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it was not till Feb. 23, 1789, that he again at- | 


tempted to renew this correspondence with Pitt. 
It is only from this correspondence, given in an 
Appendix to each of the earlier volumes of Stan- 
hope’s valuable work, that a correct opinion can be 
formed of the epistolary MSS. of George III. 
Defective as the education of his boyhood was, 
and without much natural ability, yet, from in- 
nate good sense and conscientious application to 
the business of government —i. e. his duties as 
King —he acquired, through practice, a style of 
writing not inferior (as far as my researches in 
history extend) to any of his predecessors on the 
throne of these realms. Terse and clear in dic- 
tion—firm and decisive in his directions—uncom- 
promising in what he felt to be right—steadily 
adhering to his friends—unflinching in his support 
of the Protestant religion according to the Bri- 
tish constitution. Take this extract from the 
King’s letter, dated Windsor, April 21, 1789, as a 
specimen of his style of writing to the Premier :— 

“ Indeed I have, among other blessings, the advantage 
of having in the Lord Chancellor and Mr. Pitt, two men 
thoroughly fit to conduct the business of their two 
Houses of Parliament; whose attachment to my person, 
and to the true constitution of this realm, is undoubted ; 
and who must see the necessity to my ease, as well as to 
the real stability of the State, requires their cordially 
acting together.” 

An eminent writer (alas! now no longer among 
us) on the Georgian Era, characterises this stead- 
fastness of purpose as “stubbornness.” [ shall 
not set my humble opinion against his dictum, but 
will simply say of George III. as of England, my 
own dear native land: “with all thy faults I love 
thee stiil,"— 

“ Every man has his fault, and honesty is his; 
I ha’ told him on’t, but I could never get him from ’t.” 


The few prophetic words of his mother, twice 
repeated to Mr. Dodington, accurately depict his 
real character during his long and eventful reign: 
“ George is an honest boy.” 

Queen's GARDENS. 


MR. BARTLEMAN. 
(3° S. vi. 75. 

I beg to inform Junta R. Bocxerr that, be- 
sides the notice of Mr. Bartleman, to which I have 
referred in my papers upon Cardenio’s song, there 
is a brief memoir of him in the Harmonicon 
(about 1830); while several interesting notices 
and remarks concerning him, are scattered through 
the volumes of the Quarterly Musical Magazine 
(1818-28); also, in the Anecdotes (1822) of Lex- 
titia Hawkins (the daughter of Sir John), several 

ages are devoted to her recollections of Mr. 
artleman, especially as to his earlier time, when 
he was one of the choristers of the Abbey. 





In Mr. Macilwaine’s Life of Abernethy, we are 
informed that the famous surgeon said of his 
friend : “ Bartleman is an orator in music.” And 
Mr. Gardiner (of Leicester), in his very interest- 
ing work, entitled Music and Friends, has thus 
expressed himself: — 

“ Bartleman was my delight. There was a spirit and 
oratorical delivery, animating in the highest degree. 
Purcell was his favourite author, and certainly no man 
has since exhibited his compositions with such touches of 
nature.” 

In Mr. Gardiner’s work there is a picturesque 
anecdote respecting Mr. Bartleman and Dr. 
Crotch’s motett—* Methinks I hear the full celes- 
tial choir ”"—which anecdote I will here transcribe, 
It should be understood that this motett is a com- 

osition for five voices ; and that, while a chorus 
in four parts sings merely the words “ Hallelujah, 
Amen,” a principal base voice has an air to the 
following words by Thomson : — 

“ Methinks I hear the full celestial choir, 
Through Heav’ns high dome their awful anthem 
raise ; 

Now chanting clear, and now they all conspire 

To swell the lofty hymn from praise to praise.” 


Mr. Gardiner, then, is present at a musical 
evening in the country—a “rich evening,” as he 
calls it—when the Doctor's motett is sung under 
the following circumstances : — 

“In the principal room where the company sat, some 
sounds were heard of an organ, and melodious voices 
streaming from a distant apartment. When Bartleman 
started up, and, in an undertone of voice, singing in his 
impressive way, began with ‘Methinks I hear the full 
celestial choir.’ Then stopping to listen, the company 
amazed, stretched their ears, and drank in the pleasing 
sound. On his coming to the words, ‘ Now chanting 
clear,’ the distant door was opened, and the magic swel- 
ling of the sounds enraptured the audience.” 

All accounts of Mr. Bartleman agree as to the 
interesting facts of his admirable elocution, and 
of his attachment to Purcell’s music. 

Acrrep Rorrs. 

Somers Town. 


BALE’S SCRIPTORES. 
(3'* S. vi. 87.) 

A friend has enabled me to answer my ow? 
query, by sending me his two copies of the work. 
The Ipswich colophon is in both, and the titles 
are from the same type in both, down to, and in- 
cluding, the woodcut. After the Ipswich copies, 
as we may call them, were printed, the part of the 
title below the woodcut was removed, and 
following inserted : — 

“ Excudebatur praesens opus Wesalis per Theodoricum 
Plateanum, Anno a servatoris nativitate M.D.xLVUI 
Pridie Calendas Augusti.” 

The date 1549, there being the contradiction 
1548 above the woodcut, is probably carelessness, 
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the date August being in both titles. That the Ancient Tomnstones (34 §, vi. 118.) — After 
Wesel title is the second is clear from this, that all | reading the paper of Durorrix, in which he stated 
the ill-ranged letters of the Ipswich title remain | that the oldest gravestone he has seen is of the 
in the Wesel title, with some additional instances | date of 1634, I went through the long list of in- 
in this last, no doubt made in locking up the form | terments within the walls of St. Nicholas, Great 
after the alteration. I take it then to be clear | Yarmouth, filling ninety-nine octavo pages, by the 
that the book was really printed at Ipswich, and | late Dawson Turner; and in all that number I 
that copies with a Wesel title were forwarded to | found only three of an earlier date: Hannah 
Germany. Bale returned to England from Ger- | Dasset, 1631; Jacob Preston, 1625; and John 
many shortly after the accession of Edward VI., | Cowldham, 1620. I m not even sure that these 
probably in 1547. We may guess that he had in- | were buried in the churchyard, for the list does not 
tended to print in Germany the work which he cer- | distinguish the interments.. But, as the far greater 
tainly prepared there, that—and this is known— | number of names are taken from gravestones and 
the death of Henry VIII. unexpectedly shortened | monuments outside of the church, it is most pro- 
his exile, and that he contrived as above to satisfy | bable that the above are buried in the churchyard. 
Plateanus, to whom he perhaps stood engaged by | F. C. H. 
Prine, peape by money aleaned sation to | JE may be of inert to your corespondent to 
Qik ona ~ book could have been printed at Ips- know = in the old —— of Donnybrook, 
wich, augmented by the fact that only one book a ublin, there — Ss ease two tombstones 
of Overton's press has been traced. But probably po ae oe ey’ One is dated 
the impulse given to local literature by Wolsey’s pases: Bow: ax in Brief nn } hes 7th eeten al 
attempt to found a college at Ipswich (1525— | p> mage 7D v ] i ae ~~ es of 
1530), produced some effect for a few years. Be marr mag ow ee ge» pp- 124, 126 
this as it may, the history of Ipswich typography ( Dublin, 1861), There are two other old stones 
in 1548, as given by Ames, is worth the attention se hr same churchyard, dated a 1675 
of local antiquaries. Wolsey did not establish a | seeene — 
press : he printed for his college at Antwerp. In| Mezzotinto Enoravers (3° S. vi. 92.) —I 
1548 there were three printers at Ipswich, John | think it would be as well to record the existence 
er ny Sat een” Seaaer | of te fant of Horan ares, Me ce 
but 1548, except one of Scoloker’s, which is _ ney belly pee a gg pity mene 
aay | he dpe, ag | fe bee Ag wo ed bar | possession a plain proof (taken upon the fine 
a ’ t J g creamy-tinted old French plate-paper) of Gard- 
ambiguous one). Scoloker printed in London at | ner’s portrait of the Marquis Cornwallis. It is en- 
Ser beset co Meakd Oieke be Menor 7 — by. ew in es —— aye 
dwelling in St. Nicbok sate ce | most delicious, and so luminous that one cou 
welling in St. Nicholas parish.” Oswen left | not for a moment doubt Harvey's discovery of the 
— at once, and we find him printing seven | circulation of the blood: whereas, the most bril- 
oe pe hte megan an 1g Tay liant mezzotint efforts of J. R. Smitb, Ss. Ww. 
may dare to say that Sean Geen a mee ; of re gong by a f senliay en al Mailed it 
Were the of ipa eet igs of | Cagts ha ee nae’ ranean as 
ales book wa at “ : ‘— oo i 
Overton” is ‘ wake “for S Johannis Oswent,” os as a yee Mller wake Ps 
air anaes aati nach though bw ae but ees oes the 
this mistake. All the works lon s alien of ar The ° deli ape ge re gmc ice, di 
English, except Overton's, who pon to have had 1 a i. the ¢ apt ty b ol ‘4, 
what was meant for a Latin press only. He has gta th NH ot pe : ek atk ae t 
no small w, and is obliged to use a black letter Sean ee ‘t in the be ve Pei William 
type. There is a large W, probably laid in for sh arma his lamp-bb k oo ” ra Indeed a 
the Saxon Christian names, but not enough of it prety Spe a a ery re 
The same thing happens with k and K: ” 0 Wil. our most eminent stipple engravers er bar ner | 
fridus and Katharina are provided for : but Shir- a <f oe wy feat 
wode and Bakon are not. Perhaps some one — ant ne Me — seeedstaien 
discussed the Ipswich press ; if so, where ? ThaGesteniana: qualities displayed by Haward 


A. De Morgan. | in his stipple engravings are also to be observed 
in great perfection in Caroline Watson's stipple 
portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and in Thomas 
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Wright's stipple portrait of Romney the painter. 
J. Collyer engraved Reynolds's “ Venus” in the 
stipple style. This engraving Sir Thomas Law- 
rence considered to approach his “ idea of perfec- 
tion.” I had this fact from the artist to whom 
Sir Thomas made the remark. Epwin Rorre. 

Somers Town. 

Anriquity or Herarpic Crests 1x tue East 
(3° S. vi. 107.) —What is the date of the Persian 
order of the Lion and Sun? The armorial ensign 
or Nishan, of Iran or Persia, the Sheer or Khur- 
sheed Irani, a lion with ‘the sun rising over his 
back, has formed, during some centuries, the na- 
tional device of the Persian kings. In the Mokh- 
tassar al Doual of Gregory Abulfaraj, the Arabic 
text of which, with a Latin translation, was pub- 
lished in 1663 at Oxford, by Edward Pococke, it 
is related, that Prince Gyatheddeen, sovereign 
over the territory of Room (namely, Anatolia and 
the cireumjacent countries), married the daughter 
of a king of Georgia, of whose beauty he was so en- 
amoured that he determined to coin money bear- 
ing the impress of her likeness.* ‘The astro- 
logers, however, dissuaded him by the assurance, 
that he would be successful in all his enterprises, 
if the figures of the sun and a lion were stamped 
on the coin, referring thereby to his horoscope. 
This prince died a.c. 1244. 

It may be as well to remark, that in the Syriac 
Chronicle, by the same historian, published at 
Leipsic in 1783, from a MS. in the Bodleian, and 
edited by Bruns and Hirsch, this anecdote is un- 
recorded. Wirracr. 

“ Papists” (3° S. vi. 114, 137.) —When F.C. H. 
quoted my article in which the term Papists oc- 
curs, he ought to have given the passage in full, 
viz., “* Compare also the vision related by the 
Papists in White's Way to the True Church.” I 
should hardly have felt justified in altering White's 
text, even if I had anticipated that it would be 
offensive. No one can be less disposed than my- 
self to introduce the controversial spirit into 
“35.&Q” Brsyiotsecar. CurTHam. 


Servrcurat Tastets (3™ S. vi. 108.) —During 
the repairs effected a few years since at Hampton 
Lovett Church, Worcestershire, a tomb of Sir 
John Pakington, who received a grant of the 
Nunnery of Westwood from King Henry VIIL, 


and who died in 1551, was discovered behind a | 


later monument of a baronet of that family, erected 
in the early part of the last century, and entirely 
concealing the more ancient structure. The 
eighteenth century monument has been properly 
removed to another part of the church. 

Tuomas E. Winnincton. 


* “ Ut imaginem ipsius (uxoris) monetx imprimi vel- 
let, datum est autem ei consilium, ut figuram leonis, cui 
insisteret sol, effingeret, ut ita horoscopum ipsius refer- 
ret.” —Latin, p. 319. 
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Carr. Sam. Taverner (1 S. ix. 123.) — Par- 
tieulars of this person, sometime governor of 
Deal, and afterwards a Baptist preacher, who died 
Aug. 14, 1696, are given in Adam Taylor's Hist, 
of the English General Baptists, i. 277, 280, 350. 
See also Green's Cal. Dom. State Papers, Charles 
IT. iv. 329, v. 410. S. Y. R. 


Waps, or tus Nortruerx Myruoxoey (3" §, 
vi. 112.) — The title of M. Fr. Michel's brochure 
on Wade, is as follows : — 

“ Wade, Lettre 4 M. Henri Ternaux-Compans, Docteur 
en Philosophie de l'Université de Goettingue, sur une 
tradition Angloise (sic) dau Moyen Age, par Francisque 
Michel. Svo, pp. 32. Paris, 1837.” 

There is a copy in the Taylor Library here, 
For further information respecting the Vilkina 
Saga, see Die Deutsche Heldensage, von Wilhelm 
Grimm, pp. 175—183, 8vo, Géttingen, 1829, 
There is a translation of this Saga in Von der 
Hagan’s Nord. Heldenromanen, 5 bde, Breslau, 
1814-28. There is also a Danish version by 
Rafn, Nordiske Fortids Sagaer, bd. 3, Kiob. 1829. 
Grimm and Rafa are both in the Taylor Library. 

J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

Greex or Syrran Parivces (3° S. v. 478) — 


| Mr. ‘Tuompson’s paper brings to my recollection 


two lines of Biirger’s : — 
“ Er und ein Prinz von Libanon 
Was sind Sie? — Betiel Prinzen.” 

The description given by the poet appears to 

answer completely to the character of the Princes 

of Mount Lybanus, on whom, in 1730, the cor- 
| poration of Leicester bestowed its liberality. Is 

there any record of his majesty’s royal injunction, 

to which reference is made in the entry quoted? 

MELETsS. 
Quotation (3™ S. vi. 90.) —“ Ah! qu'il est 
doux,” &e., quoted in Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son is more correctly, I believe, written — 
“Qu’il serait doux d’aimer,” &c. ; 

and taken from the Clélie of Mademoiselle de 

Seuderi. The couplet is ridiculed by Boileau m 

a dialogue, entitled Les Héros de Roman, in which 

are introduced as characters Pluto, Diogenes, 

Lucretia, and Brutus. Whirtar. 

Cohservative Club. 


Tue Roman Laneus (3" S. iii. iv. passim.)— 
I am informed by a Roman friend that His Holi- 
ness the Pope, being a sovereign ruler, both claims 
the right and exercises the power of dubbing aay 
of his faithful subjects Knights of Malta, when- 
ever it pleaseth him. Pray, therefore, may I ask, 
and hope to be informed (though I willingly com 
fess there is but a trifling chance of my wish being 
gratified), if these lawfully constituted Maltese 
Knights have any knowledge of, or connection 
with, the members of the Roman Langue, who 
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openly deny the entire supremacy of the Pope in 
e chatlon of their master, as has been stated 
(3"* S. iv. 252) by a nobleman who is known to be 


of their number, and whose truthful assertion no | 


one has denied. Permit me to return my best 
acknowledgments to your correspondent for this 
important information, so unexpectedly given, 


Order of St. John of Jerusalem, I cannot but 
think that the members of the Roman Langue in 


thus compelling His Holiness to descend from the | 


throne, and mingle in their elections, have evinced 
a rebellious spirit, which, if living in former ages, 
would have cost them their lives. Why this un- 


justifiable step has been taken is a mystery that, | 
One thing, | 
however, is certain, that just so long as the mem- | 


sooner or later, must be explained. 


bers of this Italian society persist in their refusal 
to yield implicit obedience to the Roman See, 
they can have no just right or legal claim to be 
considered a truly catholic langue of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Certainly not so far as its 
history has become known to me by «@ careful 
reading of the learned works of Abela, Boisgelin, 
Bosio, Ciantar, and Vertot, not to mention many 
MSS. embracing, as they all do, a period of nearly 
seven hundred years, while the Order was known 
in the Holy Land, at Cyprus, Rhodes, and at 
Malta. Should this Roman society be composed 
of high-minded and honourable Freemasons, who 
never interfere in religious matters, or of liberal 
Italians, who, as faithful subjects of the Italian 
King, entertain His Majesty's political views in 
regard to Rome, then I can very well understand 
their action, and will ask for no explanation. But 
should it be otherwise, then I must press for a 
reply, though in all probability I shall wait in vain 
for an answer. Te 


Rev. Wirt1am Barxer Dante (3" S. vi. 68.) 


“ Died, in Garden-row, within the rules of the King’s 
Bench, where he had resided for the last twenty years, | 
aged 80, the Rev. William Barker Daniel, the author of 
Rural Sports, 2 vols. 4to, 1801—1803, 2d ed. 3 vols. 8vo, 
1810, 4th vol. 1813. He was of Christ’s Coll. Camb., B.A. 
= M.A. 1790.” — Gentleman’s Magazine, Dec. 1833, 
p. 551. 


‘Adeds. 
Parapry : “Devises Herorques” (3° S. vi. | 
55.)—I fear I cannot settle the question for G.S.C. 
The dedication, as in my copy, begins with these 
words: “A trés-noble Signeur, Monsieur Theode 
de Marzé, Cheualier, Baron, et Signeur dudit | 
lieu, de Belleroche, Lassenaz, &c., Claude Para- | 
din, Salut”; and it ends thus: “A Beaujeu ce | 
quinzieme Januier, 1556.” 
The volume is a 16mo of 258 pages, and was | 
purchased by me in Dublin several years since, 
at the sale of the library of the late Sir William | 
Grace, Bart. The particulars I send may per- 
be of some use. ABuHBa. 


| by Humphrey Lyttelton. 
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Kine Cuarzes I. (3" §. v. 89.)—Will your 
correspondent R. C. L. allow me to quote the 
severe epigram, perhaps one of the most caustic 
things in the language, on George IV., when 
Prince Regent, being seen standing between the 
coffins of Henry VIIT. and Charles I.? It was, I 


| believe, written by Lord Byron: — 
though as an old student of the history of the | 


“ Fam'd for contemptuous breach of sacred ties, 
By headless Charles, see heartless Harry lies ; 
Between them stands another sceptred thing ; 

It moves, it reigns, in all but name a king. 

Charles to his people, Harry to his wife, 

In him the double tyrant wakes to life. 

Justice and death have mixed their dust in vain, 

Each royal vampyre wakes to life again: 

Alas! can tombs avail? since these disgorge 

Their blood and venom both, to mould a George.” 
OXxoNIENSIS. 


Pre-Deata Corrins (3 S. vi. 60.)—In an 
article under this heading it is stated that “ Lord 
Nelson had a coffin made for himself out of the 
mainmast of L’Orient,” &c. &c. Now the above 
account is not quite correct. The coffin was not 
made by order of Lord Nelson, but was presented 
to him by his old companion in arms, Captain 
(afterwards Admiral Hallowell) of the “ Swift- 
sure,” who had had it made from the mainmast of 
“ L’Orient,” and sent it to Lord Nelson as a most 
appropriate mausoleum for him, and with a hope 
that it would be long before it was made use of. 
Lord Nelson was buried, as Captain Hallowell 
desired, “in one of his own trophies.” (Vide 
Nelson's Dispatches, by Sir N. H. Nicolas, iii. 88.) 

R. Leewarp. 

Kensington. 

Pre-peatH Monuments (3" S. vi. 85.) — An 
example of this will be found in the monument 
erected in King’s Norton church, Worcestershire, 
He, however, survived 
the erection of this memorial many years, and was 
buried at Naunton, where is another tablet to his 
memory. H. 8. G. 

“ Jacx’s THE Boy” (3" S. vi. 27.)—The anec- 
dote given by Sr. Swirur dates long prior to 
the time indicated ; in fact, I should think it was 
an “Old Joe.” Some half century back, being 


| present at a convivial party, “a fellow of infinite 


jest” was called upon for a song; when, prefacing 


| what he was about to sing—* Mary's Dream ”— 


by relating the troubles of the tailor whose men 

persisted in accompanying their needles to this 

slow measure, when he introduced the more —— 

air “Jingling Johnny,” after which the wor 

went briskly on. Witu1am Harrison. 
Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


Names or Rivers (3" S. vi. 10, 56.) — Mr. T. 
J. Bucxron thinks that the Sanscrit car may be 
the origin of the names of such rivers as Garry, 
Possibly he may be right 


Yarrow, and Garonne. 
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enough; but it appears to me that the Celtic 
garw, signifying rough, is a more likely origin. In 
the ancient Gaulish arw signified rapid; and this 
is probably the origin of Arrow, Arow (Hereford- 
shire), and Arow (Sligo, Ireland). May not such 
names as Aire, Yare, Wear, &c., come from the 
ancient British air=brightness, and aer= vio- 
lence, or tumult ? 

With regard to the Celtic word Avon, which 
Mr. Bucxron mentions, and whiclr signifies water, 
or stream, it is curious that there should be so 
many rivers of this name in Britain. The reason 
of this, however, is plain. The Saxons took the 
general appellation, Avon, for the proper name of 
particular rivers ; and in many cases * tl adopted 
as the proper names of rivers those British terms 
which had reference to their peculiar qualities 
only, discarding altogether the general appella- 
tive. Thus it is that the sense of many of the 
Celtic names, as they are pronounced in English, 
is incomplete ; except when they are connected, 
as is usually the case, with the English word river 
or water—the equivalent for the Celtic Avon. 

CLuTHa. 

Glasgow. 


“ WILLIKINS AND uHIs Dinan,” LATIN AND 
Greek (3" §. v. 224.) —A. B. is misinformed as 
to Mr. Kelly, publisher, of Grafton Street, Dublin, 
“having printed for a student of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Latin and Greek versions of the “ Rat- 
catcher’s Daughter,” and “ Willikins and his Di- 








nah.” I called on Mr. Kelly in order to purchase | 


these versions, and was assured by Mr. Kelly that 
he never published or saw the translations re- 
ferred to by A. B.; and only learned from 
“N. & Q.” of March 12, 1864, the possible exist- 
ence of such translations. A. B. describes them 
as “very clever and amusing.” Will he furnish 
a copy to the Editor of “ N, & Q.” for insertion in 
your valuable and justly esteemed journal ? 
JUVERNA. 


Lowe or THE Lowe, co. Worcester (3"S. vi. 
90.)—The most ancient arms of this family were, 
Gules, a wolf statant, arg. ; and they subsequently 
bore, Gules, two wolves passant, arg.: but to a 
branch of the family, seated at Bromsgrove, was 
granted by Bysshe, Feb. 8, 1657, a different coat 
altogether, viz. Or on a bend cott. sa., three lions’ 
heads erased, gold. ‘This branch is still extant ; 
but bears, according to Burke, the bend sinister, 
and charges it with wolves’ heads instead of lions, 
the whole being on a silver field. I presume, the 
wolf coat is canting; and most families of the 
name bear wolves, but, oddly enough, the word 
Léwe in German signifies a lion. The Christian 
name of Humphrey seems, for some unknown 
reason, to be common to many different families 
of this surname. I should be much obliged for 
any genealogical details of the family of Joshua 





Lowe of Birmingham, born 1677, died 1750, son of 
William Lowe, and grandson of George Lowe of 
Warley Wigorn, near Halesowen? This Joshua 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Arthur 
Lowe of the Lowe; but Nash, from whose pedi- 
gree I derive this information, does not say in 
what manner he was related to his wife’s family. 

— Lowe, Esq., of Halesowen, married Joyce, 
daughter of John Lea, Esq., of Halesowen Grange 
(of the family of Lea, Lord Dudley), and had issue 
Humphrey, Paul, Samuel, Timothy, Joyce (mar- 
ried Mr. Neale), Mary, and Elizabeth (who mar- 
ried, 1709, Jacob Smith, Esq.). In what way, if 
any, were these families related to Lowe of the 


Lowe ? H. S. G. 


Marrow Bones anp Creavers (3" S. v. 356.) 
I always fancied that this style of epithalamium 
was confined (in London, at least) to’ the parish 
of St. Mary-le-bone. It certainly was in vogue 
there within the last fifteen years. It was a serious 
annoyance; a party of fellows with their bones 
and cleavers came to the door; they produced a 
book containing the names of those on whom their 
black mail had been levied: the sums marked 
were probably fictitious, and perhaps some of the 
names as well; but this I know, that in my capa- 
city of best man, I once paid a sovereign to allay 
the fears of the bride’s mother, who shrunk from 
the idea of the “rough music” threatened by her 
unwelcome visitors. W. J. Bernuarp Smits. 

Temple. 

Lorp Castiereacu’s Deatu (3* §. vi. 89.)— 
Your correspondent will find the passage he is 
in search of in Cobbett’s Political Register of Dec. 
7, 1825. It is quoted in Mr. Cyrus Jay's Recol- 
lections of his Father, the Rev. W. Jay, with the 
observation that, as a piece of composition Mr. 
Jay very much admired it, though without shar- 
ing in the writer's exultation over the death of 
Castlereagh. D 


Dr. Joun Mawer (1" S. iii. 184, 248, 291; 
xii. 253.) —As a further contribution to the re- 
marks on this gentleman, it appears, from a scarce 
tract printed by Thomas Gent at York, in 1736, 
that Dr. Mawer translated Oppian’s Cynegeticks, 
of whose life a memoir is given. The preface 8 
dedicated to Sir Robert Walpole. He was also 
the author of — 

“ A Poem humbly inscribed to the Queen on her Ma- 
jesty’s birthday, written in the year 1728; after aa 
imitation of Lucan on the Siege of Gibraltar, printed ia 
the year 1736.” 

To these tracts are appended proposals for ' 
printing, by subscription, the Book of Psalms and 
Solomon's Song, which the author hopes to se 
executed in a short time; wherein the Hebrew 
and Greek Texts are reconciled, established, and 
all the various readings exhibited at one view: 
and the English Version reformed, according to 
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the true sense of the original and genuine text. 
The conditions are: 1. The work will make a 
large volume in 4to; 2. The prices are fixed at 
two guineas small paper, three and a half for 
large and No. 1v. If the subscription money will 
answer it, a neater set of Ethiopic types, equal 
to those beautiful ones of Mr. Ludolf, shall be 
cast. The projector adds : — 

“Tf the several Honorable Companies of Merchants, 
and others, will be pleased to encourage with their sub- 
scriptions a second Volume of the Psalms, for the use of 
the Eastern Christians (for which the present work is 


intended), in Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, and Persic, with | 


a Latin Version,” &c. 


I cannot find any trace of the publication of the 
work. Lowndes does not mention Mawer’s name. 
Watt give three or four sermons as being his 
works, 

The proposals are dated from Crathorn, in 
Cleveland, Jan. 5, 1735-6. 

Epwarp Haustone. 

Horton Hall. 

Foster Arms (3" S. v. 447.) — I beg to tender 
my best thanks to Mr. Wuirmore, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, for his reply —to me, very inter- 
esting. Could he in any way furnish me with the 
tinctures or colours of the bearings, or the direc- 
tion of the lines of shading : as perpendicular for 
red, horizontal for blue, &c.? I am anxious about 
the colours; I am equally anxious about the ar- 
morial bearings of William Coddington, whom I 
have before shown (“ N. & Q.,” 2"4 S. vii. 421) to 
have been the real founder of Rhode Island colony, 
and whose descendants intermarried into my fa- 
mily. I think, however, that no seals, charters, 
or pieces of plate referring to him, could be found 
much nearer to Boston than Newport, Rhode 
Island. P. Hurcuison. 


Ancient Monocrams (3"¢ S. vi. 111.) —I can- 
not admit the conjecture of Davy, in his Collec- 
tions for Suffolk, that the letters on the shields of 
the octagonal font at Elmswell, Suffolk, were in- 
tended to form the name of the man who is sup- 
posed to have erected the font, some Mr. 7 
Hedge. The conjecture is very low, and very 
improbable. I never heard of am instance where 
a sacred baptismal font bore conspicuously the 
name of any ordinary individual. i cannot con- 
ceive that so presumptuous an attempt at immor- 
tality would have been allowed by ecclesiastical 
authority. Nor does the conjecture remove the 
difficulty on another account. It appears that 
there were seven letters: the name J. Hedge 
would only take up six, and the seventh would 
still remain unaccounted for. 

Ihave no doubt that the letters are initials of 
some sacred names, or words. It was common to 
represent, or symbolise, the four Evangelists on a 
ont; and occasionally we find the four greater 
prophets. For these claim, even more clearly 


than the Evangelists, the four mysterious symbols 
of the living creatures — bearing respectively the 
faces of the man, the lion, the ox, and the eagle. 
I believe, then, that the first four letters, 1.H.8.D., 
stand respectively for the four greater prophets: 
Tsaias, Hieremias, Ezekiel, and Daniel If we 
knew what the seventh letter was, we might have 
a clew to the signification of the three remaining 
letters. Without this knowledge, all must be 
conjecture. It may have been p., and so the 
letters G.£.P. may have meant Gloria et Paz, 
in allusion to the hymn of the Angels at our 
Lord's nativity. But it is more probable that 
the three concluding letters represented the names 
of saints—such as Geurgius, Edwardus, and some 
other. As the final letter has disappeared, nothing 
can now be ascertained. 

The monogram on the south side of the western 
door— the letter S entwined with an I—is cer- 
tainly intended for the Holy Name of Jesus, and 
is frequently employed with that am 1% 


Rev. James Corpiner, M.A. (3°¢S. vi. 89.)— 
I remember a gentleman of this name, who was 
minister of the Episcopal Chapel of St. Paul in 
Aberdeen; and who was alive, I think, in the 
year 1817, when I left that city. I understood 
that he was the author of the work on Ceylon. I 
have an impression that he died about that time, 
or a few years afterwards. When I was in the 
habit of seeing him, he seemed to be between 
sixty and seventy years of age. Mr. Cordiner’s 
successor at St. Paul’s chapel could, no doubt, 
give the exact date of his decease. J. Macrar. 

Oxford. 

{C. D. also states, that the Rev. James Cordiner died 
about the year 1837, and that an inquiry of the Rey. Mr. 
Bouverie, his successor, would produce the exact date. } 


Sovergicns or Kinsare (3 S. vi. 29.) —A 
friend has very kindly supplied me with a copy of 
the list I required, taken from Tuckey’s County 
and City of Cork Remembrancer, pp. 314, 315 ; 
and as others may be glad to know where to find 
the information, I think it well to record the re- 
ference in “N. & Q.” The list begins with the 
year 1619, and is perfect from 1651 to 1839. 

One might, I think, have expected to find such 
a list in Gibson’s History of the County and City 
of Cork (2 vols. 8vo, London, 1861), inasmuch as 
* Kinsale [which is in the county] is one of the 
oldest corporate towns in Ireland;” but it has 
not been given. Mr. Gibson, however, has re- 
corded in vol. ii. p. 501, the very strange conduct 
of the Town Commissioners of Kinsale, as set forth 


in the following extract from the Cork Daily Re- 
porter, 13th May, 1861:— 

“The insignia of this ancient corporation were put up 
to public auction last week, by the Town Commissioners. 
They consisted of a mace, punch-bowl, and _ ladle, all 
silver. The two latter articles were purchased by some 
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of the resident gentry. The mace, the most interesting 
relic of the whole, was knocked down to the Rev. Dr. 
Neligan, Rector of St. Mary’s Shandon. It is very 
heavy, weighing 793 ounces of old hall-marked silver. 
It is about three feet nine inches in length, and screws 
into two parts for the convenience of carriage or packing. 
It bas the ancient arms of Kinsale engraved on the 
sides.” 

“They might have parted with the punch-bowl and 
ladle,” adds Mr. Gibson, “ but to sell the old mace was in 
very bad taste indeed. It is more than bad taste; it isa 
sin and sacrilege against those old and hallowed feel- 
ings which form the basis of what we style true pa- 
triotism.” 

We are not informed of the fate of the munici- 


pal records. ABBBA. 


Lent Query (3" S. vi. 47.) — I am unable to 
say why the first Sunday in Lent should not be 
represented in the rhyme quoted by Mr. Barry ; 
but I can inform him of the suggestion of Brand, 
that Tid, Mid, and Miserere are probably de- 
rived from the beginning of the psalms ‘which 
were used on those days, “Te Deum,” “ Mi 
Deus,” and “ Miserere mei.” It is still common to 
call the Sunday before Advent “ Stir-up Sunday” 
from the initial words of the collect. : 
Carlin, or Carling Sunday, possibly owes its 
title to the grey peas which are eaten on the oc- 
casion; and they perhaps owe theirs to the fact, 
that they were formerly distributed to carles = 
labouring men at this season. At one time the 
ceremonies of the Church of Rome made of this 
day a sort of anticipatory Good Friday: hence 
some seek an etymon in a German word karr = 
fine or penalty. ~ Sr. Swirnr. 


Dr. Joun Askew (3" S. iii. 36.) — According 
to Hodgson ( Hist. of Northumbe rland, part 1. vol. 
li., Appendix, 541), John Askew, Rector of North 
Cadbury, co. Wilts, was third son of the famous 


book collector, Anthony Askew, and grandson of 


Adam Askew of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a physi- 
cian of much local celebrity. This descent is con- 
firmed by the name of his son, Anthony Adam. 


E. H. A. 


Pararrin (3"¢ S. vi. 10.)—In the word which 
your correspondent cites from Rabelais, has not 
he mistaken a letter? In all my editions I read 
parasine, not parafine—a word explained in the 
glossary as poizx résine, and which Urquhart and 
Motteux translate correctly “ rosin-dust.” 

WirnuaM Bares. 


_Haripam (3™ S. vi. 18.)—Can E. P. C. be | 
right in saying that the word halidam comes from 
I had always under- | 
stood, though I cannot now point to my authority, | 


the German Heiligthum ? 


that it is derived from the words Holy Dame, i. e. 
the Virgin. The expression in old writers to 
swear by “My Halidame” seems to favour the 
idea without going further. P. Hurcuinson. 


Miscelanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

A History of Peebleshire. By William Chambers of 
Glenormiston, F.G.S., F.R.S.E. (W. & R. Chamber) 
We have in this handsome volume the result of a wish 

long cherished by the accomplished author—namely, 

desire to write a History of his native county; but¢ 

wish which was not destined to be fulfilled until, after g 

useful and busy life spent elsewhere, he returned to dwell 

amidst scenes, of which he had treasured up many reed 
lections and traditions; and, we may add, when were. 
member the liberality with which he purchased Queeng. 
berry Lodging m the old burgh of Peebles, and restorgd 
and endowed it as the Chambers’ Institution, that, among 
the pleasing recollections and traditions of Peebles, the ® 
name of William Chambers of Glenormiston must here 
after be inseparably connected. To return to the bookie 
however. It is not a mere dry county history, for thy 
author has shown great tact in interweaving magi] 
anecdotic family history into his narrative, and in hig 
account of local antiquities, including the numerous.ang 
interesting British hill forts, has given the results of hig 
personal inspection of them. Public and private records 
have been placed freely at bis disposal, and he has made) 
good use of them; while the skill of the engraver hay 
been called in to add to the beauty and value of the beak > 
so that our readers will readily see what an importa 
addition has been made to the topographical literatar@ = 


| Scotland by this excellent History of Peebleshire. ie 


Another Story of the Guns; or, Sir Emerson Tennentaal 
the Whitworth Gun. By The Fraser Reviewer. (Mae) 
millan.) ae 

we 
From the fierceness of the controversy respecting tie 

Armstrong and Whitworth guns, and the perti , 

their respective champions, the public are being 4 

as thoroughly bored as the guns themselves. Wecontailyy 

ourselyes with gathering from the present little volume 
one important fact—namely, that the public have 

secured not Jess than 570 12-pounders, 257 20- 

641 40-pounders, and 799 110-pounders of Sir Williaa 

Armstrong’s guns, which, as the Commons’ Commi 

1863 reported “ that they had no practical evidence bela 

them that even at this moment any other method of am 

structing rifled ordnance exists which can be 

to that of Mr. Armstrong’s,” is, we think, a very 

tory fact. 

BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent et 
the centleman by whom they are required, whose name 

are given for that purpose: — 

Tue Gentueman’s Macazixe. A Set, or Vols. I. to LXXXyV. 

Jvniec, Lerrars Pastonaceas. 3 Vols. About 1685. 


Wanted by Yr. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, WL 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


T. T. W. Six articles on Spontancous Combustion ap 
vii. of our First Series. . 
Frrz-Joun. For biographical notices of Jacques Casanove coe 
“N. & Q.” 2nd 8. ix. 245. 5) 
Errata. —3rd 8. vi. p. 133, col. ii. lin 
line 37. for * Aubenie " read “ Auberive 
“Nores anv Qoznras” is published at noon on Friday, and 
issued in Mowruty Pants. Zhe Subscription for Sramrep 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher 
yearly Lwowx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid 
yable at the Strand Post Office, in favour © 
gLLtxoTton Sraeer, Staawn, W.C., to whom 
tae Eprron should be addressed. ¢ 
“Noras & Quenre<” is revistered for transmission abroad. 


© 5, for * 1607" read“ 








